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‘Tp ANY MAN FEELS NO JOY IN THE SPRING, | 
then has he no warm blood in his veins!” | 
So said one of the old dramatists, two hun- | 
dred years ago; and so we repeat his very | 
words in this month of May, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty. Not to feel the sweet influ- | 
ences of this young and creative season, is 
indeed like being blind to the dewy bright- 
ness of the rainbow, or deaf to the rich mu- 
sic of the mocking bird. 


Why, everything 
feels it; the gushing, noisy brook ; the full- 
throated robin; the swallows, circling and 
sailing through the air. Even the old rocks 
smile, and look less hard and stony ; or, at 
least, try to, by the help of the moss, lately 
grown green in the rain and sunshine of 
April. And, as Lowe t has so finely said, 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers: 


And, grasping blindly above it for light, 


Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 
From the time when the maple hangs out 
its little tufts of ruddy threads on the wood- 
side, or the first crocus astonishes us with 
its audacity in embroidering the ground 
with gold almost before the snow has left 
it, till June flings us her first garlands of 
roses to tell us that summer is at hand, all 
is excitement in the country—real poetic 
excitement — some spark of which, even the 
dullest souls that follow the oxen, must feel. 


VoL. Iv. 34 


1850. No. 11. 


** No matter how barren the past may have been, 
Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green.” 


And you, most sober and practical of men, 
as you stand in your orchard and see the 
fruit trees all decked in spring robes of 


| white and pink and blush, and immedi- 


ately set about divining what a noble crop 
you will have, “if nothing happens”’— 
meaning, thereby, if everything happens, 
as nature for the most part makes it hap- 
pen—you, too, are a little of a poet in 


spite of yourself. You imagine—you hope 


/—you believe—and, from that delicate gos- 


samer fabric of peach blossoms, you con- 


jure out of the future, bushels of downy, 


ripe, ruddy, and palpable, though melting 


| Tareripes, every one of which is such as was 


never seen but at prize exhibitions, when 


_gold medals bring out horticultural prodi- 
'gies. Ifthis is not being a poet—a practical 


one, if you please, but still a poet—then 
are there no gay colours in peacock’s tails. 

And as for our lady readers in the coun- 
try, who hang over the sweet firstlings of 
the flowers that the spring gives us, with 
as fresh and as pure a delight every year 
as if the world (and violets) were just new 
born, and had not been convulsed, battered 
and torn by earthquakes, wars, and revolu- 
tions, for more than six thousand years ;— 
why, we need not waste time in proving 
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them to be poets, and their lives,—or,| tions that cluster about spring flowers. 


at least, all that part of them passed in 
delicious rambles in the woods, or sweet 
toils in the garden,—pure poetry. How- 
ever stupid the rest of creation may be, they, 
at least, see and understand that those early 
gifts of the year, yes, and the very spring 


itself, are types of fairer and better things. | 


They, at least, feel that this wonderful re- 
surrection of life and beauty out of the death- 
sleep of winter, has a meaning in it that 
should bring glad tears into our eyes,— 
being, as it is, a foreshadowing of that 
transformation and awakening of us all in 
the spiritual spring of another and a higher 
life. 

The flowers of spring are not so gay and 
gorgeous as those of summer and autumn. 
Excepting those flaunting gentlemen-ush- 
ers—the Dutch Tulips—(which, indeed, 


have been coaxed into gay liveries since 


Take that early yellow flower, popularly 
known as “ Butter and Eggs,” and the 
most common bulb in all our gardens, 
though introduced from abroad. It is not 
handsome, certainly, though one always 
welcomes its hardy face with pleasure ; but 
when we know that it suggested that fine 
passage to SHAKSPEARE— 


** Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty”’ 


_we feel that the flower is forever immor- 
| talized; and though not half so handsome 
jas our native Blood-root, with its snowy 
| petals, or our wood Anemone, tinged like 
| the first blush of morning, yet still the Daf- 
fodil, embalmed by poesy, like a fly in 
amber, has a value given it by human 
genius that causes it to stir the imagination 





| more than the most faultless and sculpture- 
like Camellia that ever bloomed in marble 


Mynzeer fell sick of flori-mania,) the spring | conservatory. 


blossoms are delicate, modest, and subdued 
in colour, and with something more of fresh- 
ness and vivacity about them than is com- 
mon in the Lilies, Roses, and Dahlias of a 
later and hotter time of the year. The 
fact, that the Vzolet blooms in the spring, is 
of itself enough to make the season dear to 
us. We do not now mean the Pansy, or 
three-coloured violet—the “ Johnny-jump- 
up” of the cottager—that little roguish co- 
quette of a blossom, all animation and bold- 
ness—but the true violet of the poets; the 
delicate, modest, retiring violet, dim— 


* But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.”’ 


The flower that has been loved, and praised, 
and petted, and cultivated, at least three 
thousand years, and is not in the least 
spoiled by it; nay, has all the unmistakea- 
ble freshness still, of a nature ever young 
and eternal. 

There is a great deal, too, in the associa- 





| A pleasant task it would be to linger over 
the spring flowers, taking them up one by 
one, and inhaling all their fragrance and 
| poetry, leisurely,—whether the cowstlips, 
hyacinths, daisies and hawthorns of the 
| garden, or the honeysuckles, trilliums, wild 
moccasins, and liverworts of the woods. 
| But we should grow garrulous on the sub- 
ject and the season, if we were to wander 
thus into details. © 

Among all the flowers of spring, there 





are, however, few that surpass in delicacy, 
freshness and beauty, that common and po- 
pular thing, an apple blossom. Certainly, 





no one would plant an apple-tree in his 





park or pleasure ground; for, like a hard 
day-laborer, it has a bent and bowed-down 
look in its head and branches, that ill ac- 





| cords with the graceful bending of the elm, 
or the well-rounded curve of the maple. 
But as the day-laborer has a soul, which at 
| one time or another must blossom in all its 
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beauty, so too has the apple-tree a flower 
that challenges the world to surpass it, 
whether for the delicacy with which the white 
and red are blended—as upon the cheek 
of fairest maiden of sixteen—or the wild 
grace and symmetry of its cinquefoil petals, 
or the harmony of its colouring heightened 
by the tender verdure of the bursting leaves 
that surround it. We only mention this, to 
show what a wealth of beauty there is in 
common and familiar objects in the country ; 
and if any of our town readers are so un- 
fortunate as never to have seen an apple 
orchard in full bloom, then have they lost 
one of the fairest sights that the month of | 
April has in her kaleidescope. 

Spring, in this country, is not the tedious 
jade that she is in England,—keeping one 
waiting from February till June, while she 
makes her toilet, and fairly puts her foot on | 
the daisy spangled turf. For the most part, | 

| 
| 
| 


Se 





she comes to us with a quick bound; and, 
to make amends for being late, she showers 
down such a wealth of blossoms that our | 
gardens and orchards, at the end of | 
April, look as if they were turned into fairy | 
parterres, so loaded are they,—and espe- 
cially the fruit trees,—with beauty and 
promise. An American spring may be 
said to commence fairly with the blossom 
of the apricot or the elm tree, and end 
with the ripening of the first strawber- 
ries. 

To end with strawberries! What a fi- 
nale to one’s life. More sanguinary, per- 
haps, (as there is a stain left on one’s 
fingers sometimes,) but not less delicious | 
than to 


“Die of a rose in aromatic pain.” 





But it is a fitting close to such a beauti- | 
; ; oes 
ful season to end with such a fruit as this. 


We believe, indeed, that strawberries, if 





People always affect to | 
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prefer the peach, or the orange, or perhaps 
the pear; but this is only because these 
stand well in the world—are much talked 
of—and can give “ the most respectable re- 
But take our word for it, if the 
secret preference, the concealed passion, of 
every lover of fruit could be got at, without 
the formality of a public trial, the straw- 
berry would be found out to be the little 
betrayer of hearts. Was not Linnzvus 
cured of the gout by them? And did not 
even that hard-hearted monster, RicHarp 
the II], beseech ‘‘My Lorp or Ety” to 
send for some of “ the good strawberries” 
from his garden at Holbom? Nay, an 
Italian poet has written a whole poem, of 


ferences.” 


nine hundred lines or more, entirely upon 
strawberries. ‘Strawberries and sugar”’ 
are to him what ‘sack and sugar’’ was to 
FatstaFF,—“ the indispensable companion 
—the sovereign remedy for all evil—the 
climax of good.” In short, he can do no 
more in wishing a couple of new married 
friends of his, the completest earthly happi- 
ness, than to say— 
“E a dire che ogni cosa lieta vada, 

Su le Fragole il zucchero le cada.” 

In short, to sum up all that earth can prize, 

May they have sugar to their strawberries! 

There are few writers who have treated 
of the spring and its influences more fit- 
tingly than some of the English essayists ; 
for the English have the key to the poetry 
of rural life. Indeed, we cannot perhaps 
give our readers greater pleasure than by 
ending this article with the following ex- 
tract from one of the papers of that genial 
and kindly writer, Leigh Hunt: 

“The lightest thoughts have their roots 
in gravity ; and the most fugitive colours of 
the world are set off by the mighty back- 
ground of eternity. 


One of the greatest 
the truth could be known, are the most | pleasures of so light and airy a thing as the 
popular of fruits. 


vernal season, arises from the conscious- 
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ness that the world is young again; that ! poetship to sit upon a star, and look grand 


the spring has come round; that we shall 
not all cease, and be no world. Nature has 
begun again, and not begun for nothing. 
One fancies somehow that she could not 
have the heart to put a stop to us in April 
or May. She may pluck away a poor little 
life here and there; nay, many blossoms of 
youth,—but not all,—not the whole garden 
of life. She prunes, but does not destroy. 
If she did,—if she were in the mind to 
have done with us,—to look upon us as a 
sort of experiment not worth going on with, 
as a set of ungenial and obstinate com- 
pounds, which refused to co-operate in her 
sweet designs, and could not be made to 
answer in the working,—depend upon it, 
she would take pity on our incapability and 


some dismal, sullen winter’s day, just at 
the natural dying of the year, most likely 


in November; for Christmas is a sort of | 


spring itself—a winter flowering. We care 
nothing for arguments about storms, earth- 
quakes, or other apparently unseasonable 
interruptions of our pleasures. We imi- 


tate, in that respect, the magnanimous in- 


difference, or what appears to be such of 
the great mother herself, knowing that she 
means us the best in the gross; and also 
that we may all get our remedies for these 
evils in time, if we will only co-operate. 
People in South America, for instance, may 
learn from experience, and buzld so as to 
make a comparative nothing of those rock- 
ings of the ground. It is of the gross it- 
self that we speak; and sure we are, that 
with an eye to that, Nature does not feel 


as Pore ventures to say she does, or sees | 


‘with equal eye” — 


* Atoms or systems into ruin hurl’d, 


And now a bubble burst, and now a world ”’ 
“He may have flattered himself that he 
should think it a fine thing for his little 


in his own eyes, from an eye so very dis- 
passionate; but Nature, who is the author 
of passion, and joy, and sorrow, does not 
look upon animate and inanimate, depend 
upon it, with the same want of sympathy. 
“A world” full of hopes, and loves, and en- 
deavors, and of her own life and loveliness, is 
a far greater thing in her eyes, rest assured, 
than a “bubble;” and, a fortiori, many 
worlds, or a “‘ system,”’ far greater than the 
“atom,” talked of with so much compla- 
cency by this divine little whipper-snapper. 
Ergo, the moment the kind mother gives 
promise of arenewed year, with these green 
and budding signals, be certain she is not 
going to falsify them ; and that being sure 


of April, we are sure as far as November. 
bad humours, and conveniently quash us in 


As for an existence any further, that, we 


conceive, depends somewhat upon how we 


behave ourselves; and therefore we would 
exhort everybody to do their best for the 


earth, and all that is upon it, in order that 


it and they may be thought worth continu- 
ance, 

“What! Shall we be put into a beautiful 
carden, and turn up our noses at it, and 
call it a “vale of tears,” and all sorts of 
bad names (helping thereby to make it so,) 


and yet confidently reckon that nature will 


never shut it up, and have done with it, or 


set about forming a better stock of inhabi- 
tants? Recollect, we beseech you, dear 


‘* Lord Worldly Wiseman,” and you, “ Sir 


Having,” and my “ Lady Greedy,” that 
there is reason for supposing that man was 
not always an inhabitant of this very fash- 
ionable world, and somewhat larger globe ; 


and that perhaps the chief occupant before 


him was only an inferior species to our- 
selves (odd as you may think it,) whe could 
not be brought to know what a beautiful! 
place he lived in, and so had a different 
chance given him in a different shape. 
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Good heavens! If there were none but | 
mere ladies and gentlemen, and city-men, | 
and soldiers, upon earth, and no poets, | 
readers, and milk-maids, to remind us that | 
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there is such a thing as Nature, we really 


‘should begin to tremble for Almacks and 


Change Alley, (the ‘ upper ten” and Wall- 
street,) about the 20th of next October.” 


FRUIT CULTURE AT THE SOUTH. 


BY DR. PHILIPS, EDWARDS, MISS. 


A. J. Down1ne, Esg.—Upon 356 page, your | 
correspondent “ JErrReEys,” in his review— | 
‘New Fruits of South Carolina,” says, it 
is his opinion “ that every climate must 
crow indigenously its own best fruits for 
ordinary culture.” To all this I make no | 
objection. ‘ Jerrreys” has the clear right | 
to think, and to so express it. Nor dol ob- | 
ject to his advising ‘ our southern friends” 
to propagate seedlings. Yet I object to 
their doing it. I have no doubt but what 
in time to come, the south will be able to 
grow fruit of each kind, fully equal to the 
state of New-York; and that some of these 
fruits have yet to be produced from seed in 
the south. 

The objection I make is this: There 
are already quite enough people here, who | 
ridicule all attempts to grow the fruit known 
at the north and elsewhere as being choice, 
on the ground that they are not suited to 
the south. If prejudice was removed in- | 
stead of being fostered, we would soon be 
able to test the known varieties, and be 
enabled to adopt all that we need which | 
are worthy. How long shall we of the | 
south have to rely upon second rate, or in- 
ferior fruit, until we do have these said in- | 
digenous kinds?’ How many kinds of seed- 
lings were grown at Pomaria, the seat of | 
our Summer friend, or where those fruits | 
were originally from, to procure these good | 
fruits? But again, there should be more | 


distinct advice given; or, I might say, we | 


‘ 


should know what can be done, and then 
advise. 

I do not mean to fault-find. No, sir, | 
mean just what I say; the people of th 
south are already too much prejudiced to 
purchase, plant and cultivate even thos¢ 


| that can be proved to be superior to am 


that are natives. 

We have already quite enough of varie- 
ties of the peach, apple and pear, that are 
equal to the best for-certain portions of the 
year. I will be more minute in part. My 
knowledge prevents going into names of all. 

As to peaches, the northern and foreign 
varieties are as early as any we have yet 
produced ; only one or two exceptions that 
I know of. 

I name Early Tillotson, Early York (ser- 
rate leaf,) George the Fourth, Hoffman’s 
Favorite, Crawford’s Early Melocoton, Poll’s 
Melocoton, Early Red Rareripe, Bellegarch, 
Prince’s Paragon, Oldmixon Cling, N. Y. 
White Cling, Buist’s Yellow, Redcheek 
Melocoton, Brevoort’s Morris, Bergen’s Y el- 
low, Crawford’s Late Melocoton, Druid 
Hill, Monstrous Parie, Smock Late. 

These varieties were principally obtained 
from the Hudson, and ripen in lat. 32°, (12 
or 14 miles nearly east of Vicksburg,) from 
about 20th of June to Sept. Ist. Here are 
nineteen fruits, ripening in, say 75 days; 


and if there are indigenous peaches, from 


Mason and Dixon’s line to the Rio Grande, 


ripening in succession superior to those, I 
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will give 100 dollars for them; that is, | seen, I can only say they are good enough 


for a tree of each sort ripening at said 
time. 

Iam a native of the south. [love it too 
well to detract from her one iota. I have 
been conversant with fruits the most of my 
life. My father was very fond of such 
things, and had a good orchard (for a poor 
man) 30 and odd years ago; and if there 
be a single peach to excel Early Tillotson, 
or Early York (true,) or Crawford’s Early, 
and some others, that are natives, I never 
saw them. We need peaches ripening in 
September and October, and we must strive 
to grow them, or to collect them. I am 
aware that there are many who decry even 
these fruits. I can only say, they are 
grown on this place and on many others in 
this state. I also know, that pruning and 
cultivation may make some difference, and 
that indigenous may possibly do better under 
the cow and horse pruning operation, and 
when planted on poor land, there to live or 
die. 

Now as to apples, I dare not call names ; 
for my trees have been purchased from so 
many sources, and no certainty as to names, 
that I might call the name of ‘ Summer 
Queen,” and it would be “ Early Harvest.”’ 
Enough, however, be it to say, we can 
grow apples now known in New-York from 
June 15th or 20th until, say Ist of Nov. ; 
and then can keep some of them until Janu- 
ary at least. I say this much, because I 
have had as good apples, of their kind, as 
can be shown in New-York for summer 
and fall. We then need winter apples. 

As to pears, so few have yet fruited in 
this state that I cannot say much of them. 
I have heard several friends, who were 
northerners born, declare that our summer 
pears were better than the same at the 
And from the Bartlett, Duchess 
d’Angouleme, and a few others that I have 


north. 
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for me. 

I have grown and fruited at least 1500 
seedling peach trees, out of which I have 
selected two varieties. This is enough to re- 
commend us of the south to grow seedling 
peaches. The Elmira, ripening a few days 
earlier than Early Tillotson, is a very beau- 
tiful clingstone peach, will measure 8 inches 
in circumference. It is good; but nothing 
like the delicacy of the Early Tillotson. It 
is so large and beautiful that everybody ad- 
mires it ; and it is good. 

Skinner’s Superb, ripening August 1, or 
about that date, is a9 to 10 inch, freestone, 
yellow peach; and, with the exception of 
Magruder, a seedling of Madison co., Miss., 
also yellow, and ripening in June. It is 
the only seedling I ever saw that would 
compare with Crawford’s, Poll’s, Buist’s, 
and other No. 1 yellow peaches of the 
north. 

I have seen quite as many peaches in 
I have travelled 
about a good deal, and did for a time make 
physic my business, and had some oppor- 
tunity to see other folks’ orchards. 

I have now about 2000 or 2500 peach 
trees, that ought to bear this year; and if 
out of 150 varieties there is a tree that 
should be “‘ cut down and cast into the fire,” 
it is some of our very choice natives, that 
were recommended to me by good judges. 
If I live ten years, I hope—zot “ solitary 
and alone”’ 


the south as most persons. 


in this cause—to do much in 
aid of developing our resources, and I trust 
that my friend from Pomaria may do more; 
but he cannot, if he discards all foreign 
fruits. I will take some 20 to 40 varieties 
and dare the world to beat them mow. 
Judging fruit is a matter that requires edu- 


cation as much as any other one thing. 


And I have no more idea of relying upon 
the judgment of even one in a hundred, 









on 
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than I should try to fly, if they told me I | have shown Baldwin apples long after frost 
could. How can your eater of “ hog peach- | as good as any body could. A friend from 
es’ know what an Early York is? He | Indiana, ‘‘a traveller,” saw them here. He 
must test the fine varieties first. I would | pronounced them good. Of course, “sum- 
like to know how many men in Mississippi, | mer apples will grow, and fall apples may ;” 
or even in South Carolina, can judge be- | “ but winter apples will not.’’ Wait awhile, 
tween an Apricot, or a Green Gage, and the | until my Male Carle, Northern Spy and 
Chickasaw plum ? others bear, and then we will see. Yours 
I was told fifteen years ago it was folly | with respect. M. W. Puities. 
to try apples; “they had been tried.” [| Edwards, Miss., February, 1850. 


CRITIQUE ON THE MARCH HORTICULTURIST. 


BY JEFFREYS, NEW-YORK. 


How to lay out a Country Place.—This ar- | if you don’t soon see the difference, we'll 
ticle is thnely, and much needed. Grounds | inquire the reason why. 
for a residence require a front, sides, anda} Mr. Hooker’s Notes.—Most instructive. 
rear, as much as the house which is to oc- | I wish he would continue them. How can 
cupy them; and the why and wherefore | we ever excel at home, unless we know 
should be as freely discussed. I propose to| some little of what the world is doing 
leave this subject, over which you are so| abroad? As to the agricultural school, our 
accomplished a master, altogether to your-| masters at Albany have got the thing in 
self; and I hope you will not dispose of it | hand; and I hope—for I have not as yet 
until it is made—even to the newest be- | full confidence in what they will do— some 
ginner—‘‘as plain as the nose on his | good will come out of it. 
face.” Experiments in Horticulture.—Well, if 

The Process of Wine-making in Ohio.— | we have got to come to this process of 
It is more than refreshing, amidst the twad- thumping the trees, and catching the curcu- 
dle of so many pretenders in our day, to | lios in our fingers, be it so. But for my 
find a man of the right down blunt, practi- | part, I shall exhaust every other mode heard 
cal sense of Nicnotas Lonewortu. Why, | Of, before I apply it. Why, only think of it; 
a single page of his experience is worth a| a man like myself, not quite so big as 
volume of the theoretical gossip we almost | Sir Joun Fatstarr, bobbing and squatting 
daily meet,—(not often in your pages, how- | round among two or three hundred plum 








ever,) a cogent illustration of “the blind | trees every day in the week, and that be- 
leading the blind.” fore sunrise in the morning,—the only time 

Stray Notes, §c.—Feeding Trees.—Cer- | of day when the little rascals are torpid,— 
tainly. A tree loves to be fed as well} nabbing curculios! I sadly fear, as with 
asa pig. If you don’t believe it, just con- | my ancient friend, the sequel would prove— 
duct your sink spout to the roots of some of | “the more flesh, the more frailty.’ Let 
your scurfy, mossy, half starved trees, and | others try this method, if they like; but be- 
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fore I resort to it, I shall try the pig and; not her romantic name of Oxivia upon her 
chicken cure, to the last extremity. [In| darling daughter with more delicious unc- 
the mean time, those who do will eat the | tion, than do our modern country residents 


apricots. Eb.] 
The Fredrica Bremer Pear.—A delight- 


ful name, let the fruit be as it may. Be- | 


fore this is seen in print, Mr. Hastings will 
be deluged with “‘ orders” for more grafts 
of the new pear than the tree has twigs 
upon it. Wait a little, gentlemen. Since 
the first volume of the Horticulturist has 
appeared, twenty or thirty “ first rate new 


scribed in its pages. And most fortunate it | but when we contrast these hacknied, lacka- 


is that we have such a paradise for pear 
culture this side the Atlantic. Let them all 


| 


impart the new and unfrequent names of 


|“ Strawberry,” “ Cherry,” and “ Primrose” 


hills to their own choice paradises. And 
‘‘Amblesides,” and ‘“ Sunnysides,” and 
‘* Inglesides,’’ and all the other sides, which 
occur in the story books, with a thousand 
more euphoneous and novelistic names, are 
scattered in beautiful profusion and confu- 


sion all over the country. Nor does it be- 
American pears”’ have been figured and de- | 


be tried, by those who have a curiosity, and | 


we shall in time find out what are really 


valuable. Meantime, let us keep to the | 


good old sorts,—those we have wintered 
and summered,—and not run into every- 
thing new, for the reason only that it is 


new, and promises well. When the Bart- 


} 


come me to say that it is not all very well ; 


daisacal terms with the strong old Saxon 
names, which our sturdy English ancestors 
gave to their country establishments, it 
really looks as if we were spinning the sub- 
ject into the finest possible quantity. 

A fashionable friend—gone, alas, poor 


_fellow—once invited me to spend a day or 


let, the Grey and White Virgalieus, and | 


the Seckels, are fairly beat in their flavor, 
and the Bloodgood, the Stevens’ Genesee, 
the Louise Bonne of Jersey, the Beurre 


d’Aremberg, and Winter Nelis, in their _lightful anticipation. I came to what I was 


two at his new villa of ‘* Rose-mount.”’ 
Beautiful, thoneht I! amid the odor of a 
> and in all 


their gorgeous array of colour and variety ; 


thousand ‘‘ queens of flowers,’ 


how charming! Away I went, and in the 


bearing and popularity, we pomologists will | 


hold another convention, and enact a ‘*‘ New 
Code of Procedure.” 

Flowers for the Million, from Cream 
Hiil.—That is richt, for there is a million 
of them; the flowers, I mean. Yet, al- 


though I love the flowers, and want all the 


height of the “ season of roses,” full of de- 


told was the residence of my friend, but 


_could scarcely believe it; not a “‘ mount,” 


but a valley, enclosed by gentle hills, a 


rippling brook fringed with alders between, 


_and a very pretty plain stretching away in 


millions of people to cultivate and enjoy | 


them, it is not the flowers but the ‘*‘ Cream” 
hill I intend to talk about. Somebody has 


said, and wrote it, too— who ’tis, no matter | 


now—that man is an imitative animal. 
To any one conversant with American 


names of places, there can be no manner of 


doubt that we are of the genus Imitatii— 
thorough. Good Mrs. Primrose bestowed 


the distance, and hardly a “rose,” either 
planted or in bloom, about the grounds. 
Queer, queer, thought I to myself; and this 
is “*Rose-mount!” Why, if he had called 


it **Alderbrook,” ’twould have been a little 


like; and his “roses,” by such a name, 
would have smelled ‘just as sweet.’’ And 
so with a thousand others;—names as be- 
fitting to their places as the aforesaid Rose- 


mount. I have known ‘ Hazlewoods,”’ 


which bore nothing but pine trees and 
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huckleberries; ‘‘ Hawthorndales,” on high 
hills, sprinkled only by a few scurvy pop- 
lars, looking as bleak and bare as the naked 
swamps in the distance; and ‘“ Locust-ar- 
bors,’ where old stone walls and _ briar 
patches held the chief claims to distine- 
tion. 

But Tl not pursue the subject now. 
The drift of my meaning is, by this time, 
quite apparent. Let there be a fitness of 
things in naming our homes. If our new 
friend rejoices in a fine dairy, redolent of 


aromatic grasses, of rich milk and delicious 


butter, his place is rightly named; or if | 


‘“‘a dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in 
CREAM,” be a distinguishing mark of his 
hospitality in their season, his cognomen is 
most appropriate, though I cannot say poetic. 
With the thousand and one beautiful Indian 
names which are fast dying away in our 
country, and only now and then revived 
by the pious recollection of their despoilers, 
how many charming spots could be desig- 
nated—rare, euphoneous, and beautiful in 
name! pregnant, too, with poetic meaning! 
But I have said enough. 


possible disrespect to your correspondent. 
I found a text for my subject, avd have 
used it. I beg his pardon. 

Design for a Country House, (with a plan 
in the frontispiece.)—W ell, an’ you will 
draw houses—I suppose we must e’en talk 


about them. I like this elevation and pers | 


spective much. Amushroom amateur, about 
building a new suburban house, said to me 
the other day, when telling what a nice af- 
fair he was going to have, “the architect 
says the prospective view is first rate!” 
“No doubt of it,’’ I replied; ‘and I hope 


you have got a grand Portorico attached to 
it.” To be sure I have; and the cellar 


kitchen is just the convenientest thing you 


ever did see.” “ But do you intend to have | 


a cellar kitchen?” ‘Why, serting. Up- 
per kitchens, you know, are all gone out of 
fashion, and jinteel folks don’t have them 
at all now-a-days; they’re quéte old fash- 
ioned.” (I happened to know this man was 
raised in a kitchen—the only room in his 


| father’s house —and therefore presumed he 


wanted to get the appendage as far out of 
sight and mind as possible.) ‘* Where ig- 
norance is blisss, ’tis folly to be wise,” 
thought I, and passed on. A fair specimen 
of some people and their houses in “ this 
age of improvement.”’ 

But to your house in the Horticulturist, 
which you say may be either a ‘ substan- 
tial farm or country house ;” and such it 
appears. But for either purpose, just turn 
that kitchen, scullery, pantry, and dairy out 
of the main body, and stow them away in 
a roomy and appropriate wing, to be built 
on to the rear, leading off towards the 
stables and kitchen garden. [Quite right, 
but that will make the house cost $500 
more; and this was intended as an eco- 


nomical arrangement.—Ep.] Such things 


have no business on the floor of a house 
Let us look to these things. I mean no 


proper, of this character. Let their present 
place be occupied by a good bed-room or 
nursery, for that is indispensable 





children, 
I believe, are generally born and brought 
up in houses —two, at least, roomy closets, 
or pantries, or a dining-room, or library, 
with a side enfry, or subordinate hall, if 
needed, and they are frequently very handy. 
Then, it is a first rate house of the kind, in 
all respects. Nor dol like that bay win- 
dow on such a house. It looks too much 
like a sentry-box, stuck on to the side. 
Were the building in a different style of 
architecture it would be appropriate. As it 
is, a plain window would look better, I 
think. Yet the outside design is good, 
substantial, in capital taste, and placed in 
the right position, beautiful. Let such 
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structures as these be sprinked over the 
country, instead of the frost-work things 
two often exhibited, and we may be “some- 
body”’ in good time. 

Gardening in California.—If a cargo of 

ood market gardeners were to emigrate to 

California, I have no doubt they would 
make fortunes there more surely, if not 
more rapidly, than the gold diggers. I 
long to hear some true account of the agri- 
cultural capacity of that country. 

A Statesman Cultivator.—W hy, sir, you 
talk as though a statesman should not be a 
man of taste and accomplishments in po- 
mology; or agriculture as well! Where 
will you find greater or more refined ac- 
complishment, next to those necessary re- 
quirements of a statesman in his proper 
calling, than as a cultivator of the soil, a 
pomologist, or a florist? I do really hope 
the time is soon to come when a man whom 
his neighbors think fit to send to the state 
legislature, or to congress, will not be 
ashamed to acknowledge that he is a farmer 
ora gardener. A plague upon these con- 
ventional follies! George WasnincTon 
was once a surveyor; Roger SHERMAN, a 


shoemaker; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, a printer; | 


IsraEL Putnam, a farmer, always; and 
General Greene, a blacksmith, by trade; 
but now-a-days every member of congress, 


or of the legislature, must be a member of 
some learned(?) profession ; or if too idle to 
get a living by doing something, and able 
to live without, must, in his paltry pride, 
dub himself ‘ gentleman!” Out upon such 
nonsense. I hope ere long to see the day 
when it is not the profession, the trade, or 
the calling which exalts the man, but the 
man himself, in the full exercise of his 
own moral powers, that will give honor to 
his vocation. 

Cincinnati Hort. Society-—The Cincin- 
natians will have an opportunity next fall 
to show themselves, and their horticulture 
and their agriculture to-boot, and, no doubt, 
creditably. There is a liberality in their 
premiums, and a toleration in their offers 
of competition that must excite a large, 
varied, and rare display. I hope our lead- 
ing eastern pomologists and florists will go 
there, if only to extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship, and show that they fra- 
ternize in their noble occupation ; but much 
more, to learn of them what is most current 
in the great Ohio valley, and bring away 
what spoils they may that will be to their 
advantage. Great good must grow out of 
these festivals. They are among the ce- 
menting material that is to bind us more 
closely together in the strong brotherhood 


of nations. JEFFREYS. 


———_  —>ere 


HINTS FOR RAISING SEEDLING PEARS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HORT. SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


How to raise new and valuable varieties of 
pears, and indeed any of the larger fruits 
from seed, is but partially understood, not- 
withstanding Knieut, Van Mons and others | 
have written so much as to have apparently 
exhausted the subject. Still, much infor- 
mation on the raising of new fruits may be 


| 


obtained, if it is discussed by our working 
and thinking cultivators. 

The desire to elicit information from 
others, rather than express my own views, 
on a subject which is so much better under- 
stood by yourself, Mr. Editor, and by many 
of your readers than by myself, has induced 





mo 
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me briefly to present an outline of the mat- 
ter, and leave it with you and your “old 
diggers,” to finish the ground work, if the 
idea should be considered worthy of a se- 
cond thought. 


Now, sir, “to begin at the beginning,” | 


let us devise the best method to produce 

seeds from which to raise new pears, equal 

or better than the present best summer, au- 
tumn and winter varieties. To accomplish 

this, with a prospect of good success, I 

would suggest that it can probably be bet- 

ter done with seed raised from six kinds 

(two summer, two autumn, and two winter 

varieties, ) than from seed fertilized by a great- 

er number, although all the kinds should 
be equally good as the trees selected for 
the summer, autumn and winter varieties ; 
for, be it borne in mind, that no country 
has probably produced so many good varie- 
ties of the pear, from seed, in proportion to 
the number of seedlings which have fruited, 
as the United States; from the fact, in my 
opinion, that the impregnation of the seed 
has to be accomplished by having only two 
good varieties growing side by side of each 
other, and, in some instances, from seed of 
one good kind, without its having been fer- 
tilized by any other variety,—the tree being 
cultivated far away from any other pear tree. 

Upon this hypothesis, I will suppose that 
the following pears, viz: 

The Seckel is the offspring of the Rousselet de 
Rheims; the parent being grown alone, or 
out of the influence of any other variety. 

The Petre is the offspring, probably, of the White 
Doyenné and the Brown Beurré. 

The Dix, from the White Doyenné and the Saint 
Germain. 

The Heathcote, from the White Doyenné. 

The Bloodgood, from Citron des Carmes and White 
Doyenné. 

The Pennsylvania, from White Doyenné and Mes- 
sire Jean. 

The Haddington, from White Doyenné and Black 


Worcester, or Woodall’s St. Germain. 
The Ott, White Doyenné and Seckel. 


If the above suppositions are correct, the 





next inquiry is, how shall seed be obtained 
from which to raise the best summer, au- 
tumn and winter varieties of the pear, 
with the greatest prospect of success? To 
state my views still further, I will suggest 
that the following varieties be made use of, 
for that purpose, viz: 


Nol. Bloodgood, 


* 2. William’s Bon Chretien, side, to produce seed 


To be grown side by 
for summer varieties. 


; side, to produce seed 
‘* 4. Louise Bonne de Jersey, for See earietice 


No.5. Dix, i. be grown side by 


No.3. Seckel. {": be grown side by 


side, to produce see 
** 6. Beurre d’Aremberg, na eae ee 


The trees to be grown in three different 
locations, at least one-fourth of a mile apart, 
and out of the influence of any other pear 
trees. 

The seeds of all the varieties should be 
taken from the fruit when fully ripe, kept 


separately, and labelled as follows, viz: 
No. 1. Bloodgood, fertilized by William’s Bon Chretien. 
‘€ 2. William’s Bon Chretien, fertilized by Bloodgood. 
** 3. Seckel, fertilized by Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
* 4. Louise Bonne de Jersey, fert lized by Seckel. 
* &. Dix, fertilized by Beurre d’ Aremberg. 
‘** 6. Beurre d’Aremberg, fertilized by Dix. 

Seeds thus raised and carefully labelled, 
I think, would command a good price. I 
would rather give five dollars for a paper of 
one hundred pear seeds fertilized as above, 
to raise seedling pears from, than I would 
pay one dollar for a bushel of seeds, col- 
lected indiscriminately. 
What say you, Mr. Editor; is this sub- 
ject worthy of reflection, and a trial? or 
should we plod along with the slow process 
of commencing with choke-pears and the 
sour crabs, on the system of Van Mons ? 


Yours very truly. SaMuEL WALKER. 
Roxbury, Mass., March 15, 1850. 


[We have already expressed our dissatis- 
faction with Van Mons’ method, which, as 
we believe, gives good fruit, but feeble con- 
stitutions ; so that for all purposes of pro- 
fitable culture, many of his best varieties 
are worthless. 

Mr. WaLkEr is undoubtedly correct, that 
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our fine American pears are accidental 
seedlings; sometimes the result of the ef- 


ceny of an old variety ; sometimes the result | 


of across, effected by proximity of a couple of | physiologist is aware that this is as easily 


good sorts: And there is no doubt that the 
mode he suggests would produce fine varie- 
ties. 


We understand Mr. Wacker, however, 


to suggest this as an easy mode for popular | 


use; for the use of those, in short, who will 


not set about the matter in a more scientific | 


|way. To the latter, our correspondent and 
ourselves would agree in recommending 
fects of a new soil and climate on the pro- | 


the careful-crossing of the hardiest and best 
of the old sorts to produce new ones. Every 


done in the vegetable as in the animal 
_kingdom; and yet, though many flowers 


have been raised, we do not know of a sin- 
gle fruit that has been originated directly 
in this way in the United States,—saving 


only Dr. Brinckue’s raspberries and straw- 


berries. Ep.] 


A FEW WORDS TO BEGINNERS. 


BY HENRY W. BEECHER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ir is a long time since we have had the 


pleasure of seeing anything on our favorite 


ies f +, BEECHER’s pen, which was | ¢ ; 
topics from Mr. BEecueEr’s } which wa pene 


wont to delight and instruct us in the pages 
of the Western Farmer and Gardener. But 


here is an article, which we take from the | 


columns of the Independent, full of pith, and 


‘insects, drouth, or floods of rain, and mur- 


in the old vein, which we gladly preserve | 


in our pages. Ep. 
Nothing more surely defeats an incipient 
taste for flower culture than a rash begin- 


derous frosts, the winter will find you be- 
reaved of one-half of your dearly bought 


The consequence will be that disgust 
will follow injndicious enthusiasm. Wise 
people who always despised such trifles, 
and wondered that people would waste 
time in a garden, will shake their heads, 
pat your cheeks, and say, “‘ you see what 
comes of such nonsense.” Wherefore, we 


_ beseech all beginners to take heed how 


ning. If one is pinched for room, or for | 


money, they are in a very good way. They 
will have to begin moder rately, 
flowers, finely grown, for a single season, 
will gener illy fix a person irrecoverably. 
But, however fine the taste and sincere the 


relish, if one begins their practical cultiva- | 


tion by crowding their garden with a mul- 
titude of different plants, requiring very di- 
verse treatment, the result will be great 
expense, much labor and confu.ion; and 
after all the industry, it will be so divided 
as to avail but little for anything. When 
the season closes, the remembrance of the 
flower campaign will be a reminiscence of 
confusion, of oe plants, choked with 
weeds, pitiable blossoms, scrambling vines, 
poorly trained; seed lost, and roots not se- 
cured. And whi it between neglect, weeds, 


A few | 


they begin. 

For their help, we will suggest a few 
considerations. 

Begin with plants that require the least 
knowledge and care. Hardy perennials, 
vines—such are the Honeysuckle, the Gily- 
cine or Wistaria, Ivy, Trumpet Creeper, 
Clematis, &c. 

Shrubs are also to be chosen before seeds ; 
Roses, Syringas, Spireas, Tartarian honey- 
suckles, " Snowballs, Rose-acaci sia, Althe- 


— 
as, &e, 


The peculiar excellence of these plants 
is to be found, not alone in their continuous 
supply of brilliant flowers and foliage, but 
in the fact that they will very nearly take 
care of themselves. A little pruning, a spring 


| dressing of manure, and an occasional! stir- 
ring of the earth, will be all that is required 
This may be no special 


lof the possessor. 
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inducement to persons of leisure or of for- 
tune. But it is the indispensable condition 
of any floriculture among busy mothers, 
the laborious middle class, the in: justrious 
poor; and it is among these that we desire 
most to see the love and care of flowers 
spread. 

If there is room for more than these, pre- 
ference should, next, be given to perennial 
plants (either herbaceous or woody)—such 
as Ponies (white, crimson, pink and yel- 
low )—Chrysanthemums or Artemesias 
which two begin and end the season ; 
intermediate 


uss 


OX> 


are pinks, lilies of the valley, 
the various irises, violets, yucca, lilies, &e. 
The next addition should be the hardy 
bulbs, the Tulip, the Hyacinth, the Crocus, 
the Gladioles or sword- lily, the Tiger-flow- 
er, the Narcissus, the Tube ‘rose, &c. 


Then come the annual plants, to be 


these are 


and | 


' cinnamon roses home, 


sown yearly, of which we shall speak at | 


another time. 

We repeat, and with emphasis, do not 
be tempted, by the beauty and variety of 
flowers, to cultivate too many. Make it a 
duty to cultivate whatever you take in hand 
perfectly ; and add nothing until you per- 
ceive that you can do it justice. We pro- 
test against floral spendthrifts, floral dissi- 
pation, and all flower-mongers. Let any 
one look about him, and he shall see such 
persons as these: 

1. Ignorant buyers. 


bushels of trash at flower auctions; they | 
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and to his wife’s consternation begins to 


heap his trash into the yard and garden. 
Now for the sweet surprise. ‘“ Why, what 
is this?” This? let me look at my me- 
morandum ; these are assorted Tulips ; and 
Hyacinths, A No. 1,-ma’am !” 
“What on earth do you expect to do with 
these bulbs at this time of the year? Why, 

they ought to have been in the ground last 

October—they ought to be nearly done 
blossoming by this time of year; and be- 
sides, see “the musty bottoms—the things 
are dead and gone ‘long aco! What did 
you get them for? how much did you give 
for them?” ‘Never mind, they cost but 
jittle—-no great affair—I knew they were 
not much, but | thought something might 
come of them.” ‘“ Well, now, as sure as ] 
am alive, here you’ve brought a pack of 
and I have had a 
man digging half a day to get the pests 
out of my garden! Do throw them right 
into the street. Look here, husband, here's 
snowballs, and waxberries, and mock-orange 


flowers, and lilacs ; you déd’nt buy this stuff, 


did you, husband? Our garden is fu!l of 
them, and has been this ten years.” ‘Stuff! 
I tell you it’s no such thing. Why, here’s 
what they are (reading from his memoran- 


_dum,) they are the Viburnum opulus, and 
the Symphoria racemosa, and the Philadel- 


_phus coronarius, and Syringa vulgaris! 


They will bid off | 


} 


will be entrapped by sounding names in | 
seed-stores, and made wild by pompous | 


catalogues Soom florists and seedsmen. 


No- | 


body is so likely to be imposed upon as | 


persons who affect to despise flowers. We 
have known a man who, laughing at wife 
and daughter, wiped his mouth of all love 
of flowers, who, nevertheless, at some un- 
watchful moment, comes into temptation in 
some spring sale. Now, says he, I will 
surprise my wife with e present worth 
having! And perhaps he secretly whis- 
pers to himself, ’ll show them that I know 
something about buying flowers, if I do not 
about raising them. 
buy; buys everythi:g ; buys worn-out roots, 
cast-away rose buchen, effete bulbs; dead 
vines, four-year old aud three-year dead 
seeds of splendid names. Quite aroused 


by his luck, he sends for cart and barrow, 


,?? 


“ Pshaw! you’ve paid away your money 
for a pretty parcel of Latin names! I 
don’t care what you call them, they are 
nothing but our old-fashioned syringas, and 
lilaes, “and snowballs, and waxberries!” 
Alas! out of some thirty dollars’ worth of 
plants, roots and bulbs, the poor wife got 
half a dozen new plants, that she might 
have purchased of an honest florist for two 


_ dollars! 


| impuls se. 
have left in their beds. 


Once a going, he does | 


, more of them. 


2. Who does not know garden beggars? 
Every spring they begin to feel the garden 
Out they run to see what they 
A pitiable account 
their garden gives of their last season’s 
care. Weeds choked out these; the drouth 
destroyed that; worms and bugs eat up 
one thing ; dogs and pigs scratched or 
rooted out another thing; and the winter 
did the business for pretty much everything 
else. “Never mind; I know who’s got 
Mrs. , good soul, she’s 
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our fine American pears are accidental | 


seedlings; sometimes the result of the ef- 


ceny of an old variety ; sometimes the result 
of across, effected by proximity of a couple of 
And there is no doubt that the 
mode he suggests would produce fine varie- 


good sorts: 


ties. 


We understand Mr. Waker, however, 


way. To the latter, our correspondent and 


/ourselves would agree in recommending 
fects of a new soil and climate on the pro- | 


to suggest this as an easy mode for popular | 


use; for the use of those, in short, who will 


not set about the matter in a more scientific 


+22 ee —— 


the careful crossing of the hardiest and best 
of the old sorts to produce new ones. Every 
physiologist is aware that this is as easily 
done in the vegetable as in the animal 
kingdom; and yet, though many flowers 
have been raised, we do not know of a sin- 
gle fruit that has been originated directly 
in this way in the United States,—saving 
only Dr. Brincke’s raspberries and straw- 


berries. Ep.] 


A FEW WORDS TO BEGINNERS. 


BY HENRY W. BEECHER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Ir is a long time since we have had the | 


pleasure of seeing anything on our favorite 


topies from Mr. Beecuer’s pen, which was | 


of the Western Farmer and Gardener. But 


here is an article, which we take from the | 


columns of the Independent, full of pith, and 
in the old vein, which we gladly preserve 
in our pages. Ep. 

Nothing more surely defeats an incipient 
taste for _— culture than a rash begin- 
ning. If one is pinched for room, or for 
money, they are in a very good way. They 
will have to begin moderately. A few 
flowers, finely grown, for a single season, 
will generally fix a person irrecoverably. 


relish, if one begins their practical cultiva- 


insects, drouth, or floods of rain, and mur- 
derous frosts, the winter will find you be- 
reaved of one-half of your dearly bought 


; : | favorites, 
wont to delight and instruct us in the pages | 


The consequence will be that disenst 
will follow injndicious enthusiasm. Wise 
people who always despised such trifles, 
and wondered that people would waste 
time in a garden, will shake their heads, 
pat your cheeks, and say, “‘ you see what 
comes of such nonsense.” Wherefore, we 
beseech all beginners to take heed how 
they begin. 

For their help, we will suggest a few 
considerations. 

Begin with plants that require the least 
knowledge and care. Hardy perennials, 


| vines—such are the Honeysue ‘le, the Gily- 
But, however fine the taste and sincere the | 


tion by crowding their garden with a mul- | 
titude of different plants, requiring very di- | 


verse treatment, the result will be great 
expense, much Jabor and confu.ion: and 
after all the industry, it will be so divided 
as to avail but little for anything. When 
the season closes, the remembrance of the 
flower campaign will be a reminiscence of 
Se of starvling plants, choked with 

‘eds, pitiab le blossoms, scrambling vines, 
aly trained ; seed lost, and roots not se- 
cured. And what between neclect, weeds, 


| sue ‘kles, Snow! Is, 


cine or Wistaria, Ivy, Trumpet Creeper, 


Clematis, &e. 


Shrubs are also to be chosen before seeds ; 
Roses, Syringas, Spireas, Tartarian hone y: 
Rose-acaci 1a, Althe- 
as, &c. 

The peculiar excellence of these plants 
is to be found, not alone in their continuous 
supply of ene flowers and foliage, but 
in the fact that they will very nearly take 
careof themselves. A little pruning, a spring 


= 


| dressing of manure, and an occasional stir- 
| ring of the earth, will be all that is required 
This may be no special 


lof the possessor. 
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tune. But it is the indispensable condition 
of any floriculture among busy mothers, 
the laborious middle class, the in¢ lnetrines 
poor; and it is among these that we desire 
most to see the love and care of fiowers 
spread. 

If there is room for more than these, pre- 
ference should, next, be given to perennial 
plants (either herbaceous or woody)—such 
as Ponies (white, crimson, pink and yel- 
low )—Chrysanthemums or Artemesias 


intermediate are pinks, lilies of the valley, 
the various irises, violets, yucca, lilies, &e. 
The next addition should be the hardy 
bulbs, the Tulip, the Hyacinth, the Crocus, 
the Gladiolus or sword- lily, the Tiger-flow- 
er, the Narcissus, the Tuberose, &c. 

Then come the annual plants, to be 


sown yearly, of which we shall speak at | 


another time. 


We repeat, and with emphasis, do not ! 
be tempted, by the beauty and variety of 


flowers, to cultivate too many. Make it a 
duty to cultivate whatever you take in hand 
perfectly ; and add nothing until you per- 
ceive that you can do it justice. We pro- 
test against floral spendthrifts, floral dissi- 
pation, and all flower-mongers. Let any 
one look about him, and he shall see such 
= as these: 
Ignorant buyers. 
bushel of trash at flower auctions; they 
will be entrapped by sounding names in 
seed-stores, and made wild by pompous 
catalogues from florists and seedsmen. No- 
body is so likely to be imposed upon as 
persons who aflect to despise flowers. We 
have known a man who, laughing at wife 
and daughter, wiped his mouth of all love 
of flowers, who, nevertheless, at some un- 
watchful moment, comes into temptation in 
some spring sale. Now, says he, I will 
surprise my wife with a present worth 
having! And perhaps he secretly whis- 
pers to himself, I’ll show them that I know 
something about buying flowers, if I do not 
about raising them. 
buy; buys everythi g ; buys worn-out roots, 
cast-away rose bushes, effete bulbs; dead 
vines, four-year old aid three-year dead 
seeds of splendid names. Quite aroused 


by his luck, he sends for cart and barrow, 


inducement to persons of leisure or of for- | 


_these are Hyacinths, A No. 


They will bid off | 


Once a going, he does | 
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and to his wife’s consternation begins to 
heap his trash into the yard and garden. 
Now for the sweet surprise. ‘* W hy, what 
is this?” ‘This? let me look at my me- 
morandum ; these are assorted a ; and 
1, ma’am !” 
‘What on earth do you expect to do with 


| these bulbs at this time of the year? Why, 


they ought to have been in the ground last 
October—they ought to be nearly done 
blossoming by this time of year; and be- 


| sides, see “the musty bottoms—the things 
which two begin and end the season; and | 


are dead and gone long ago! What did 
you get them for? how ‘much did you give 
for them?” “Never mind, they cost but 
jittlhe—no great affair—I knew they were 
not much, but I thought something might 
'ecome of them.” ‘ Well, now, as sure as ] 
am alive, here you’ve brought a pack of 
cinnamon roses home, and | have had a 
man digging half a day to get the pests 
out of my garden! Do throw them right 
into the street. Look here, husband, here's 
snowballs, and waxberries, and mock-orange 
| flowers, and lilacs ; you dzd’nt buy this stuff, 
did you, husband? Our garden is fu'l of 
them, and’has been this ten years.” ‘“‘ Stuff! 
I tell you it’s no such thing. Why, here’s 
what they are (reading from his memoran- 
_dum,) they are the Viburnum opulus, and 
the Symphoria racemosa, and the Philadel- 
_phus coronarius, and Syringa vulgaris!” 
‘* Pshaw! you’ve paid away your money 
‘for a pretty parcel of Latin names! I 
' don’t care what you call them, they are 
nothing but our old-fashioned syringas, and 
| lilaes, “and snowballs, and waxberries ! ” 
Alas! out of some thirty dollars’ worth of 
plants, roots and bulbs, the poor wife got 
_half a dozen new plants, that she might 
have purchased of an honest florist for two 
dollars! 

2. Who does not know garden beggars? 
Every spring they begin to feel the garden 
impulse. Out they run to see what they 

have left in their beds. A pitiable account 
| their garden gives of their last season’s 
care. Weeds choked out these; the drouth 
destroyed that; worms and bugs eat up 
one thing; dogs and pigs scratched or 
rooted out another thing; and the winter 
did the business for pretty much everything 
else. “Never mind; I know who’s got 
. more of them. Mrs. , good soul, she’s 
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given me plants every spring these five | unthought of, and die at their leisure along 
years!” So away she goes, begging roots | the season; for the flower-monger, good 
here, bulbs there, a few seeds, a slip of this | soul, got over her paroxysm the first hot 
plant, a cutting of that, a root of another; | day that came sweating into the garden, 
and by night she has got a heterogeneous | and will trouble herse!f no more till the 
heap of thirty or forty kinds. They all go | next vernal begging season returns. 
through the violence of being punched We say, once more, in closing, do no- 
into the earth; take a gallon of water for | thing that you do not do well. One good 
their first drink; the one-half die in the | plant is worth a prairie full of starved and 
act of transplanting, the other half linger | stinted things! 





THE YELLOWS, CAUSED BY AN INSECT. 


BY MISS MORRIS, GERMANTOWN, PA. 


AttuovGH the various agricultural journals | cause disease, the tree will throw out great 
throughout our broad land, have teemed | numbers of sickly shoots in August and 
with articles on the disease called ‘‘ The | September; at this time the grubs may be 
Yellows of the Peach Tree,” I believe a | found securely feeding in the sap vessels of 
small beetle, named in Harris’ Catalogue | the under bark of the tree, effectually pro- 
Tormicus liminaris, has never, until lately, | tected from all external injury by the hard 
been suspected as the cause of that destruc- | outer bark. 
tive malady. Too minute to attract attention, these 
I will not presume to say that it is the | little creatures do their work secretly and 
sole cause of the decline of the peach tree, | surely, uninjured by any of those applica- 
for I am aware that unhealthy soil, late and | tions that have so frequently been recom- 
hard frosts, the large borer, A2geria, and | mended; for however beneficial these nos- 
too profuse bearing, will all injure the | trums may be in other diseases to which the 
trees and cause death; but I believe the | peach tree is liable, they will be found of 
little Tormicus will be found to produce | no avail in this; as any remedy sufficiently 
that disease, which is believed by many to ; powerful to kill an insect so well defended, 


be infectious. will also destroy the life of the tree ; and their 





Though the Tormicus liminaris, in its 
perfect state, has long been known to sci- 


| numbers and minute size preclude the idea 
| of destroying them with a probe, asin the case 
ence, its habits in the grub or larve form |° of the common peach borer, the Xgeria. 
are little known, and few have been led to} The Tormicus passes into the beetle form 
search for them in the bark of the peach | in August, when most of the insects quit 
tree, where they may frequently be found | the parent tree, and seek a more healthy 
in incredible numbers. They are so mi- | home for their future progeny. The eggs 
nute that only a close observer would see | are then deposited in the bark, where they 
them; but, like the itch insect in the hu- | remain unhatched until the following sum- 
man family, they produce disease, and fre- 
quently death. 
When a peach tree is infested with the 
Tormicus liminaris in sufficient numbers to | 


mer, when they come into life, and, unsus- 
pected, begin their work of destruction. 

It will now be seen why the disease, 
caused by the Tormicus, has been consider 












ed infectious, and why the trees most in 
contact with the sickly tree will be the first 
attacked ; and, also, why a tree that has 
been inoculated with buds from a healthy 


tree, but on which the eggs of the Tormi- | 


cus have been deposited, will show the dis- 

ease in the following year, and thus ap- 

pear to have been inoculated by the sap. 
From numerous experiments tried on 


trees under my care, I am convinced that | 


nothing can be done to stop the disease 
from spreading, but to cut the tree down 
and burn it, root and branch, (for they are 
alike exposed to its attacks;) and thus by 
effectually destroying eggs, larve and per- 
fect insect, prevent the escape of the beetle 
from the parent tree, to the injury of the 
surrounding ones. Whether in the beetle 
or grub form, this insect is seldom more 
than one-twelfth of an inch in length; but 
what is lost in size is made up in numbers, 
and thus their destruction becomes hope- 
less, unless by the sacrifice of the parent 


tree. M. H. Morris. 


Germantown, Pa., March 15, 1850. 


Remarks.—The foregoing is, we think, 
entirely new; and from the reputation of 
Miss Morris, as an entomologist, is entitled 
to attention. It will be remembered that 
there has been great dispute among culti- 
vators, whether or not the “ yellows” is 
contagious ; and this appears to throw some 
light on the subject. 
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We are hardly satisfied, however, that 
the insect here described is the cause of 
the yellows. It may be simultaneous, or it 
may be that the insect prefers the diseased 
i trees. At any rate, the yellows does not 
| wholly depend on the Tormicus for its dis- 
| semination. We have satisfied ourselves 
| that the mere contact of a knife, which has 
| been used in pruning a tree diseased with 
|the yellows, with the sap vessels of a 
| healthy tree, is sufficient to communicate 

the yellows to the latter; and this poison- 
| ous condition of the sap hardly appears like 

the result of the attacks of insects upon the 
| diseased tree. 





| Practically, however, the remedy Miss 
| Morris’ suggests is the only certain one, 
| viz., digging up and burning every vestige 
of the diseased tree. This eradicates the 
| disease ; and then, in order to get a healthy 
stock of peaches again, it is only necessary 
tosend tosome district of country—and there 
are many—where the yellows does not exist. 

Fifteen years ago, there was scarcely a 
| tree in the neighborhood of Newburgh that 
was not more or less diseased with the yel- 
lows. By pursuing the course we have in- 
_ dicated, the disease has almost wholly dis- 
appeared ; and peaches of the finest possi- 
ble quality are now produced in great 
abundance, upon trees as healthy as were 
ever seen. Ep. 





THE POETRY OF TREES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


[Tue following fine rhapsody about trees, 
by “ Curistorner Nortu,” we reprint from 
a back volume of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
at the suggestion of our correspondent, 
JEFFREYS. 

Though Sir Henry Struart’s mode has 
never become popular in this country, a 





very excellent substitute for it, which has, 
is the well known practice of removing trees 
20 or 30 feet high, upon sleds with balls or 
masses of earth, as previously described in 
our pages. Ep.|] 


Trees are indeed the glory, the beauty, and the 
delight of nature. The man who loves not Trees 
—to look at them—to lie under them—to climb 
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up them, (once more a schoolboy,)—would make 
no bones of murdering Mrs. Jetls. In what one 
imaginable attribute, that it ought to possess, is 
a Tree, pray, deticient? Light, shade, shelter, 
coolness, freshness, music, all the colors of the 
rainbow, dew and dreams dropping through their 
umbrageous twilight at eve or morn—dropping di- 
rect—solt, sweet, soothing, and restorative, from 
heaven. Without Trees, how, in the name of 
wonder, could we have had houses, ships, bridges, 
easy chairs, or coffins, or almost any single one of 


} 


the necessaries, conveniences, or comforts of life? | 
Without Trees, one man might have been born | 


with a silver spoon in his mouth, but not another 
with a wooden ladle. 


Tree by itself ‘Tree, “‘ such tents the patriarchs | 
loved”—Ipse nemus—‘‘ the brotherhood of Trees” 


—the Grove, the Coppice, the Wood, the Forest— 
dearly, and after a different fashion, do we love 
you all! And love you all we shall, while our 


dim eyes can catch the glimmer, our dull ears the | 
_his young plants have grown as tall as himself, 


murmur, of the leaves—or our imagination hear 
at midnight, the far-off swing of old branches 
groaning in the tempest. Oh! is not Merry also 
Sylvan England? And has not Scotland, too, her 


can be much the worse, eh, of a caulker of Glen- 
livat ? 

Every man of landed property, that lies fairly 
oit of arm’s length of a town, whether free or 
copyhold, be its rental above or below forty shil- 
lings a-year, should be a planter. Even an old 
bachelor, who has no right to become the father 
of a child, is not only free, but in duty bound to 
planta Tree. Unless his organ of philo-progeni- 
tiveness be small indeed, as he looks at the young, 
tender plants in his own nursery-garden, his heart 
will yearn toward them with all the longing and 
instinetive fondness of a father. As he beholds 
them putting forth the tender buds of hope, he 
will be careful to preserve them from all blight — 
he will ‘‘ teach the young idea how to shoot”— 
and, aceording to their different natures, he will 
send them to different places to complete their 
education, according as they are ultimately in- 
tended for the church, the bar, or the navy. The 
old gentleman will be surprised to see how soon 


even though he should be an extraordinary mem- 
ber of the Six Feet Club. An oak sapling, of 


| some five or six springs, shall measure with him 


old pine forests, blackening up her Highland | 


mountains? Are not many of her rivered valleys 
not unadorned with woods—her braes beautiful 
with their birkin shaws? And does not stately 


ash or sycamore, tower above the kirk-spire, in | 
many a quiet glen, overshadowing the humble | 


house of God, ‘‘ the dial-stone aged and green,” 


and all the deep-sunk, sinking, or upright array of ! 


grave-stones, beneath which 


“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep? ”’ 


We have the highest respect for the ghost of | 
Dr. Johnson ; yet were we to meet it by moon- | 


light, how should we make it hang its head on the | 


subject of Scottish Trees! Look there, you old, | 
blind, blundering blockhead! That Pine Forest | 
is twenty miles square! Many million trees, | 
there, have at least five hundred arms each, six | 


times as thick as ever your body was, sir, when 


you were at your very fattest in Bolt Court. As | 


for their trunks—some straight as cathedral pil- 


lars—some flung all away in their strength across | 
cataracts; some without a twig till your eye | 


meets the hawk’s nest diminished toa black bird’s, 
and some overspread, from within a man’s height 


of the mossy sward, with fantastic branches, cone. | 
covered, and green as emerald—what say you, | 
you great, big, lumbering, unwieldly ghost you, to | 
trunks like these? And are not the Forests of | 


Scotland the most forgiving that ever were self- 
sown, to suffer you to flit to and fro. haunting un- 
harmed their ancient umbrage? Yet—Doctor— 
you were a fine old Tory every inch of you, for all 


that, my boy—so come glimmering away with you | 
into the gloom after us—don’t stumble over the | 
wood and sap tree, and a flesh and blood child! 


roots—we smell a still at work—and neither you 
nor I—shadow nor substance, (but, prithee, why 


go wan, good Doctor? Prithee, why so wan?) | 


on his stocking-soles—and a larch, considerably 
younger, laugh to shake its pink cones far over 
his wig. But they are all dutiful children—never 
go straying from home after youthful follies— 
and standing together in beautiful bands, and in 
majestic masses, they will not suffer the noon-day 
sun to smite their father’s head, nor the winds ol 
heaven to “ visit his face too roughly.” 

People are sometimes prevented from planting 
trees from the slowness of their growth. What a 
mistake that is! People might just as well be 
prevented from beizg wed, because a man-child 
takes one and twenty years to get out of his mi- 
nority, and a woman child. except in hot climates, 
is rarely marriageable before fifteen. Not the 
least fear in the world, that Tommy and Thomas- 
ine and the Tree will grow up fast enough—wither 
at the top—and die! It is a strange fear to feel 
—a strange complaint to utter—that any one thing 
in this world, animate or inanimate, is of too slow 
growth; for the nearer toits perfection, the nearer 
to its decay. 

No man, who enjoys good health, at fifty or even 
sixty, would hesitate, if much in love, to take a 
wife, on the ground that le could have no hope or 
chance of seeing his numerous children all grow 
up into hobbledeboys and Priscilla Tomboys. Get 
your children first, and let them grow at their lei- 
sure afterwards. In like manner, let no nvan, 
Bachelor or Benedict, be his age beyond the limit 
of conversational confession, fear to lay out a nur- 
sery-garden—to fill it with young seedlings, and 
theneeforward to keep planting away, up hill and 
down brae, all the rest of his life. 

Besides, in every stage, how interesting, both a 


Look at pretty ten-year old, rosy cheeked, golden- 
haired Mary, gazing with all the blue brightness 
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of her eyes, at that large dew-drop, which the | call the old gardener hither, and swear him to its 
sun has let escape unmelted, even on into the me- | identity on the Bible. 
ridian hours, on the topmost pink-bud of that little | Before this confounded gout attacked our toe, 
jime-tree, but three winters old, and half a spring! | we were great pedestrians, and used to stalk 
Hark! that is Harry, at home on a holiday, rust- | about all over the banks and braes from sunrising 
ling like a roe in the coppicewood, in search of | to sunsetting, through all seasons of the year. 
the nest of the blackbird or mavis—yet ten years | Few sights used to please us more than that of a 
ago that rocky hill-side was unplanted, and ‘* that | new Mansion- house, or Villa, or Cottage ornee, 
bold boy, so bright and beautiful,” unborn. Who, rising up in some sheltered, but open-fronted 
then—be his age what it may—would either lin- | nook, commanding a view of a few bends of a 
ger, ‘“‘ with fond, reluctant, amorous delay,” to | stream or river winding along old lea, or rich 
take unto himself a wife, for the purpose of having | holm ploughed fields—sloping uplands, with here 
children, or to enclose a waste for the purpose of | and there a farm-house and tree—and in the dis- 
having trees? tance hill-tops quite clear, and cutting the sky, 
At what time of life a human being—man or | wreathed with mists, or for a time hidden in 
woman—looks best, it might be hard to say. <A | clouds. It set the imagination and the heart at 
virgin of eighteen, straight and tall, bright, bloom- | work together, to look on the young hedge-rows 
ing, and balmy, seems, to our old eyes, a very | and plantations, belts, clumps, and single trees, 
beautiful and delightful sight. Inwardly we bless | hurdled in from the nibbling sheep. Ay, some 
her, and pray that she may be as happy as she is | younger brother, who, twenty, or thirty, or forty 
innocent. So, too, is an oak tree, about the same years ago, went ‘abroad to the East, or the West, 
age, standing by itself, without a twig on its | to push his fortune, has returned to the neighbor- 
| 





straight, smooth, round, glossy, silver stem, for | hood of his native vale at last, to live and to die 
some few feet from the ground, and then branch- | among the braes, where once, among the yellow 
ing out into a stately flutter of dark-green leaves; | broom, the school-boy sported gladsome as any 
the shape being indistinet in its regular but not | bird. Busy has he been in adorning—perhaps the 
formal over-fallings, and over-foldings, and over- | man who fixes his faith on Price on the Pic- 
hangings, of light and shade. Such an oak tree is | turesque, would say, in disfiguring—the inland 
indeed truly beautiful, with all its tenderness, | haven where he has dropped anchor, and will eon- 
gracefulness, and delicacy—ay, a delicacy almost | tinue to ride till the vessel of life parts from her 
seeming to be fragile, as if the cushat whirring | moorings, and drifts away on the shoreless sea of 
from its concealment, would crush the new spring. eternity. For our own parts, we are not easily 
shoots, sensitive almost as the gossamer, with | offended by any conformation into which trees can 
which every twig is intertwined. Leaning on | be thrown—the bad taste of another must not be 
our staff, we bless it, and call it even by that | suffered to throw us into a bad temper—and so 
very virgin’s name; and ever thenceforth be- | long as the trees are green in their season, and ir 
hold Louisa lying in its shade. Gentle reader, | their season, purple, and orange, and yellow, and 
what it is to be an old, dreamy, visionary, prosing | refrain from murdering each other, to our eye they 
poet! are pleasant to look upon—to our ear it is musie, 
Good God! let any one who accuses trees of la- | indeed, to hear them all a-murmur along with the 
ziness in growing, only keep out of sight of them | murmuring winds. Hunadreds—thousands of such 
for a few years; and then, returning home to | dwellings have, in our time, arisen all over the 
them under cloud of night, all at once open his | face of Scotland; and there is room enough, we 
eyes, of a fine, sunny, summer’s morning, and ask | devoutly trust, and verily believe, for hundreds 
them how they have been since he and they mu- | and thousands more. Of a people’s prosperity, 
tually murmured farewell! He will not recog- | what pleasanter proof! And, therefore, may all 
nize the face or the figure of a single tree. That | ihe well-fenced woods make more and more won- 
sycamore, whose top-shoot a cow, you know, | derful shoots every year. Beneath and among 
browsed off, to the breaking of your heart, some | their shelter, may not a single slate be blown 
four or five years ago, is now as high as the | from the blue roof, peering through the trees, on 
rigging” of the cottage, and is murmuring with | the eyes of the distant traveller, as he wheels along 
bees among its blossoms, quite like an old tree. | on the top of his most gracious Majesty’s mail- 
What precocity! That Wych elm, hide-bound as | coach; may the dryads soon wipe away their 
it seemed of yore, and with only one arm that it | tears for the death of the children that must, in 
could hardly lift from its side, is now a Briareus. | thinnings, be ‘‘ wede away ;” and may the rooke- 
Is that the larch you used to hop over—now al- | ries and heronries of Scotland increase in number 
most fit to be a mast of one of the fairy fleet on | for the long space of ten thousand revolving 
Windermere? You thought you would never | years ! 
have forgotten the Triangle of the Three Birches Not that we hold it to be a matter of pure in- 
—but you stare at them now as if they had drop- | difference, how people plant trees. We have an 
ped from the clouds; and since you think that | eye for the picturesque, the sublime, and the beau- 
beach—that round hill of leaves—is not the same | tiful, and cannot open it without seeing at once 
habby shrub you left sticking in the gravel, why ' the very spirit of the scene. O! ye, who have 


Vou. tv. 35 
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had the happiness to be born among the murmurs 
of hereditary trees, can ye be blind to the system 
pursued by that planter—Nature? Nature plants 
often on a great scale, darkening, far as the tele- 
scope can command the umbrage, sides of moun- 
tains that are heard roaring still with hundreds of 
hidden cataracts. And Nature often plants on a 
small scale, dropping down the stately birk so 
beautiful, among the sprinkled hazels, by the side 
of the little water-fall of the wimpling burnie, 
that stands dishevelling there her tresses to the 
dew-wind, like a queen’s daughter who hath just 
issued from the pool of pearls, and shines aloft and 
aloof from her attendant maidens. But man is so 
proud of his own works, that he ceases to regard 
those of Nature. Why keep poring on that book 
of plates, purchased at less than half price at a 
sale, when Nature flutters before your eyes her 
own folio, which all who run may read—although 
to study it as it ought to be studied, you must 
certainly sit down on mossy stump, ledge of an 
old bridge, stone-wal], stream-bank, or broomy 
brae, and gaze, till woods and sky become like 
your very self, and your very self like them, at 
once incorporated together and spiritualized. Af- 
ter a few years’ such lessons—you may become a 
planter—and under your hands not only shall the 
desert blossom like the rose, but murmur like the 
palm, and if ‘‘ southward through Eden goes a 
river large,” and your name be Adam, what a 
skeptic not to believe yourself the first of men, 
your wife the fairest of her daughters Eve, and 
your policy Paradise ! 

Unless you look and listen, and lay to heart 
what you see and hear, you will make a pretty 
pickle of planting. Huge wagons come hulking 
along the cross-roads, piled up with all sorts of 
young trees swathed in mats, and you and your 
Grieve and his men cannot rest till they are all 
stuck into the soil—higgledy, piggledy, promis- 
ky, and on the principle of liberty and equality— 
each plant being allowed the same want of elbow- 
room, and the same chance—no choice—of dry or 
moisture. Here a great awkward overgrown 
hobbledehoy of a poplar, who keeps perpetually 
turning up the whites of his leaves at every breath 
that blows, stands shivering like an aspen, cheek 
by jowl with a squat, sturdy, short-necked, bandy- 
legged pech of a Scotch fir, as dour as the devil 
in a squall, though, unlike that gentleman, unable 
to stand hot weather, and looking in a brown 
study, indeed, during the dog-days. Here, again, 
the greenest of all saughs, brightening with the 
love of life, in a small marsh—for the saugh loves 
wet like the whaup—by the side of the yellowest 
of all larches, pining and dwindling in the fear of 
death, but which is the top-shoot no man can 
tell, and eaten alive by insects. There, seven as 
pretty young oaks as you may see on a summer’s 
morning, committing fratricide for possession of 
that knoll! Now that yonder ash has, after a 
sore tussle, got these two elms down, you may 
depend upon it he will not let them up again in a 


hurry; or if he does, why that sycamore will set- 
tle him for such stupidity, having the advantage 
of the ground, and being his supérior in height, 
weight, and length, and at least his equal in sci- 
ence. And then is there not something exceed. 
ingly pretty in the variegation of such patchwork 
policy? Pretty as any coverlet to any old wo.- 
man’s bed in all the parish? No great, huge, 
black, sullen, sulky masses of shade, no broad 
bright bursts of sunshine, enough to drive a man 
mad with sudden mirth or melancholy, as he 
wanders among the woods—but every tree stand- 
ing by itself, with an enormous organ of individu. 
ality, so that you cannot help trying to count 
them, yet never get beyond a score, being put out 
of your reckoning by an unexpected poplar stand- 
ing with his back against a rock, in vain combat 
with a sharp-nailed silver fir, seratching his very 
eyes out—a beech bathing in a puddle of moss. 
water—or something in the shape of an orna- 
mented shrub, struggling in the many-fingered 
grasp of the strangulation heather, like a Cockney 
entangled among the Scottish Thistle. 

Then what a pest are your prigs of professional 
planters. They walk with such an air about your 
rural premises, as if you had not a single eye in 
your head, and did not know a frowning ash from 
a weeping birch, a bour-tree from a gooseberry 
bush, whins from broom, or rasps from rowans. 
If there be a barn or byre, on the estate, they be- 
gin with planting it out as if it were a poors’ 
house, or an infirmary, or a tan-yard, or perhaps 
pulling it down; in which case, what becomes of 
the corn and the cows? 

* Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw, 
You dearly lo’e the west; 
For there the bonny lassie lives, 

The lass that you lo’e best.” 
And with many a beautiful sunset has your soul 
sunk away behind the gorgeous weather-gleam, 
into her fair and far-otf bosom. The monster 
plants it out, too, and be hanged to him, with a 
spindle-shanked grove, that will continue to wear 
a truly transplanted and haggard appearance to 
the day of judgment. 

Having thus, day after day, planted out all 
** old familiar faces,” nothing will satisfy him but 
to open up; and down go temples and towers that 
never can be rebuilt—trees old as Sin, stately as 
Satan, beautiful as Virtue, and reverend as Reli- 
gion. The river, robbed of all the magnificence 
with which imagination blackened and whitened 
it, as it moved unseen through the woods—un- 
seen, but in one bright bend here, one sullen 
stretch there—one deadened cataract steaming 
and gleaming yonder through its oak canopy, now 
rolls on disenchanted through the light of common 
day; and you may see ladies, and ladies’ maids, 
with green parasols, hunting butterflies all by 
themselves, or flirting with dragoon officers, and 
under-graduates from Oxford. That mile-long 
elm avenue—a cathedral in which a hundred thou- 
sand penitentials might have prayed—is swept 
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away in the reformation, and you now approach 
the modern mansion, for the old hall is down or 
deserted, circuitously, after a fashion of one of the 
representatives of the people making a speech in 


Parliament, who prefers taking two hours to reach | lence of the solitary woods. 


a conclusion at which he might have 
driving on straight forward, in about five minutes 
and a half, going at the accelerated but not un- 
reasonable rate of eight miles an hour. Perhaps 


arrived by 


an old kirk, or church be it—the very parish one | 
for, though | 


—is found to be too near the house ; 
faint, and far off, still when the atmosphere is 
clear, and the wind west, you can hear the voice 
of psalms; and therefore that the silence of Sab- 
bath may not be rudely disturbed, the kirk or 


church, with spire or tower, is swept away, and | 


its burial-ground, so inoffensive with its ‘‘ low me- 
morials still erected nigh,” shat up—but no—that 
may not be—for the poor parishioners will insist 
on laying their bones beside those of their forefa- 
thers; and surely a few funerals in the year—say 
a score at the most—need not spoil the rich man’s 
appetite for dinner—if appetite he otherwise would 
have had; nor may the holy bell that used to toll 

prayer now be heard with its little cracked 
tinkling, so much louder is the gong that sum- 


mons to lunch or tiffin, and sets the flunkies afloat | 
through all the stair-cases from parlor to pantry, | 


from Moli, the poeny-rose of the kitchen, to Louisa 
’ poLny ’ ’ 
the white lily of the drawing-room, languishing 


and luxury being alike the order of the day, from | 
; for in high life, both above and | 


cellar to garret 
below stairs. 
“ Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.”’ 

Let all people, then, beware of dealers in this 
picturesque ; for they are universally greedy, and 
generally ignorant, and may do more harm in a 
week, than Nature can repair in a year. 


William Allen, or John Watson Gordon, or Hugh 
Williams, or Alexander Nasmyth, or Mr. Thom- 
son of Duddingstone, to come sauntering out with 
his portfolio, and take up his abode for a few days 
in your friendly house, strolling about with you 
during the forenoons among the banks and braes, 


with fair creations of taste and fancy, prophetic 
of the future beauties and glories that shall ere 
long be overshading your estate. They will not 
scare the Naiads, the Dryads, and the Hamadry- 
ads, from their old haunted nooks—the fairies will 
not fly their approach, any more than the rooks 
and herons—in every pool and turn, Nature will 
behold herself not only in undiminished but in 
heightened charms—Flora will walk hand in hand 
with Pomona, and the two together will smile 
sweetly on old Father Pan, roaming in all his 
original hairiness in the forests. And happily you 
may have among your friends some poet, 

“Who murmurs near the hidden brooks 

A masic sweeter than their own” 
Him you may consult, at the close of his noontide | 
reverie, and from his sown words will spring up | 


_time by the foot of the flowing Neptune. 


Get | 
some painter of genius, like Andrew Wilson, or 
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| all varieties of grace, loveliness, and majesty, till 


every woodland murmur breathes of poetry, and 
poetry brightens from the heaven of every tree- 
and-cloud-shadowed water, asleep within the si- 


Of the multitude of thoughts within us, we 


| know not one more cheering than the belief, that 


the world is, and ever must be, in a state of very 
great ignorance about all those things that are of 
most avail to human use or pleasure. There is a 
perpetual flux and reflux—ebb and flow of all 
things on the face of this our pleasant earth. 


| Look up to the hill-side, and you see the water- 
line of beauty, parallel to that on the opposite 


green range, telling that long ago a loch filled 
the valley, till it burst the mound that confined it, 


} . . . 
/ and away it flowed on, in a river, to the sea. 


Look on those ruins, apparently of houses—inland 
now, it may be said—yet shells are to be gathered 
still around the garden wall, touched in the olden 
Or 
look into that lucid bay, and you will see the 


| roofs of chimney-tops of what once were cottages 


—cottages that stood at night on the shore, 
twinkling like stars; while on the silvery sands 
between them and the sea the fishermen dried 
their nets. All this is at once melancholy and 
consoling, to be thought of alternately with a 
smile and a tear. Then for the march of intel- 
lect, it is fortunately often retrograde; for, if it 
were not, intellect would march on to the utmost 
possible length of its tether—break the tether, and 
fall over ‘‘ the back of beyond.” But intellect 
has more sense; and, therefore, may be often 
seen suddenly ordering the whole army to halt, 


_ light and heavy brigades alike—going into winter 


quarters—encamping on the spot, or perhaps fall- 
ing back upon the wagons and commissariat. 
Thus it is impossible that the grand campaign can 


| ever come to an end till the stars slacken in their 


courses, and the sun is kicked out of that solar 
system of his, where he is seen “ out-shining like 
a visible God, the path on which he trode,” kicked 
out of his own solar system, just like a foot- 


| ball. 


and beautifying the paper during the evenings | 


Thus, to return to trees. Trees have been 
planted for these six thousand years and upward, 
and yet were some forester who planted, long be- 
fore the Christian era, the palm-trees by the wells 
of Palestine—or the ‘cedars from Lebanon along 
the banks of the brook Kidron—to open his eyes to 
a perusal of Monteath’s Forest Guide. we do not 
believe that the good old Jew would think the 
Galwegian a whit wiser than himself—or that he 
would even think Sir Walter had worked a mira- 
cle in that famous article of his own planting, No. 
72, of that thriving journal, the Quarterly Re- 
view. Though we think we can point out a few 
rather important mistakes in the moral wisdom of 
Solomon, yet we perfectly agree with him in his 
apothegm, ‘‘ that there is nothing new under the 
sun.” That Solomon knew both the theory and 
practice of transplanting trees, we are not with- 
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out good reason for believing ; though at the same 
time could we suppose him, by a bold anachro- 
nism, to have visited Allanton along with the 
committee of the Highland Society, to see and re- 
port on the wonders wrought there by Sir Henry 
Stuart, Bart., we have no doubt that he would 
have lifted up his hands in no little astonishment, 
and confessed, that in all his transplantings, from 
the cedar on Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall, 
he had never beheld such a sudden and fairy en- 
chantment not even raised by his own magical 
ring that built Balbeck and Syrian Tadmor in the 
desert, as that now overshading that park and its 
own swan-frequented loch. 

Sir Henry will pardon this somewhat rambling 
and off-handed exordium—but we come now to 
his book, which is a truly delightful one, both in 
style and subject. Sir Henry is an admirable 
classical scholar, and writes with great perspi- 
cuity, eloquence, and animation. He is also, in 
the department of nature he has here chosen to 
illustrate, a man of science. He has proceeded, 
in all his practice, on principles; and the expla- 
nation he has given in this volume of those princi- 
ples, entitles him to a high rank among these 
writers, as yet too few, who have brought a 
knowledge of physiology to the advancement of 
arboriculture. 

In the two first sections of his work, he des- 
cants very eloquently on the utility and impor- 
tance of arboriculture, and of the art of giving 
immediate effect to wood, and learnedly traces 
the history of the art, from the earliest down to 
the present times—from the days of Theophras- 
tus, Cato, Varro, and Columella, to those of Pliny 
and the younger Seneca, instituting a comparison 
between the Greek and Roman methods. Then 
from the period of the art in the 17th century, 
when Count Maurice, of Nassau, achieved such 
wonders in his splendid gardens in Brazil, and 
Louis XIV carried on his gigantic operations at 
Versailles and the Bois de Bologne, while the art 
was cultivated in England by Evelyn, Wise, and 
Lord Fitzharding. An account is then given of 
his Transplanting Machine, by that once overrated, 
now underrated genius, Brown. The introduction 
of landscape gardening into Scotland and Ireland 
is then described, and its progress under White, 
Robertson, Hayes and Boutcher, &c. Praise, with 
certain judicious qualifications, is then given to 
Marshall, whom Sir Henry ealls ‘‘ the best Eng- 
lish planter of that day,” and he passes some se- 
vere strictures on the lighting and lopping system 
as desecrated by the ingenious Miller. From his 
time to the present day, the art, in all countries 
too vague, and seldom considered on fixed princi- 
ciples, has been stationary; and Sir Henry hopes, 
and after what he has achieved, we think not 
presumptuously, that it may now be said to be not 
only restored, but established on the laws of na- 
ture. 

With all due admiration of Sir Henry’s theory 
and practice, we cannot think that his predeces- 


| 


sors, in the art of transplanting, were all so imper- 
fectly acquainted with the laws of Nature as he 
seems to suppose, or that they all went to work 
in comparative ignorance or contempt of the spirit 
in which she performs her wonderful processes. 
On the contrary, we do not doubt that all great 
and good transplanters—and that there have been 
many such, he himself shows by beautiful deserip- 
tions of some of their achievements—knew much 
of the true principles of transplanting; and that 
his own merit chiefly consists in having formed a 
system, in whieh all their excellencies have been 
united, and from which all their errors have been 
excluded ; while unquestionably his own sagacity 
and experience have supplied something new to 
finish and complete his theory. This, if true, so 
far from detracting from his merit, is a proof and 
a pledge of it; for discoveries at this day of the 
world, laying claim to perfect originality, are on 
that very account of a suspicious character; and 
we confess that we have all along felt this book 
to be a most delightful one, because in every 
paragraph the process described appears so natu- 
ral as almost to be self-evidently right—nothing 
startling or very recondite, puzzles, perplexes, or 
appals—and we are assured, from what we have 
ourselves already known or done, that we have 
been only more fully enlightened on a subject not 
unfamiliar to us, by a person who has studied it 
more earnestly and profoundly, and from the very 
first brought to that study a elear head, habits of 
close and accurate observation, and much of that 
enthusiasm without which no mind ever yet saw 
far or clearly into the laws of nature, or gained 
from that knowledge power to assist her opera- 
tions. What knowledge of the true principles of 
transplanting must not have been possessed by 
those who worked the wonders so finely described 
in the following passage? 

“* Among the earliest and most successful plant- 
ers, on a great scale, was Count Maurice of Nas- 
sau, who figured as Governor of Brazil in 1636, 
when that settlement was in the hands of the 
Dutch. This prince was a man of taste and ele- 
gance, for the age in which he lived; and he 
adorned his palace and gardens there, with a 
magnificence worthy of the Satraps of the East. 
Gaspar Barlzus, one of the best poets of his time, 
is the historian of the expedition; and he has 
given the narrative in a style, that, on some oc- 
easions, will bear a comparison with the delinea- 
tions of Livy or Tacitus. 

** The governor’s residenee was upon an island, 
formed by the confluence of two rivers, which are 
called, by Barleus, the Capevaribis, and the Bi- 
beribis, and was named Friburg. Before the 
Prince commenced his improvements, as the his- 
torian informs us, it was a very hopeless subject ; 
a dreary waste, an uneultivated plain, without a 
tree or bush to shelter it; and, in a word, equally 
worthless and unattractive. Here, notwithstand- 
ing, he erected a splendid palace, and laid out 
gardens around it, of extraordinary extent and 
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magnificence. In the arrangement of the build- 
ings, salubrity, tranquility, and horticultural or- 
nament, were all studiously and tastefully com- 
bined. The choicest fruits of a tropical climate, 
the Orange, the Citron, the Ananas, with many 
others unknown to us, solicited at once the sight, 
the smell, and the taste; while artificial fountains 
of water, preserving the coolness of the air, and 
the verdure of the earth, rendered it a spot of pe- 
culiar attraction. In laying out the grounds also, 
such was the designer’s skill, and the magnificent 
scale of the plantations and grass-plats, that no 
fewer than thirteen bastions and turrets flanked 
and defended the gardens, and promoted alike se- 
clusion and security. And in order to complete 
at once, and give the immediate effect of wocd to 
so great a change on the face of nature, he re- 
moved to the spot, no fewer than seven hundred 
cocoa trees of various sizes, of which some rose 
to thirty, some to forty, and some to fifty feet 
high, to the lowermost branches. 

‘‘ Of the success of the improvement last men- 
tioned, no one, but the Prince himself, entertained 
the slightest expectation. Yet such, says Bar- 
leus, was the ingenuity, as well as persevering 
labor displayed in the work, that the whole was 
accomplished with the most perfect success. Not- 
withstanding the immense size of the trees; which 
were of seventy and eighty years’ growth, they 
were skilfully taken up under the Prince’s super- 
tendence. They were then placed on carriages 
provided with wheels, and conveyed over a space 
of from three to four miles in extent, and ulti- 
mately transported on rafts, across both the rivers, 
to the shores of the Island. On being planted 
there, so favorable were both soil and vegetation 
in that genial climate, that they immediately 
struck reot, and even bore fruit, during the first 
year after their removal. Thus, adds Barleus, 
the truth of the ancient adage was for once dis- 
proved, which says that ‘ It is impossible to trans- 
plant an old tree with success.’ ” 

In sections third, fourth, and fifth, Sir Henry 
gives a full, learned and scientific development of 
the new theory, or principle of the art, occupying 
about 120 pages. Section sixth treats of the pre- 
paration of the soil, for open dispositions of trees, 
and close plantations. Section seventh, prepara- 
tion of trees for removal. Section eighth, taking 
up and transportation of the trees. Section ninth, 
planting of the trees in their new situations. 
Section tenth, treatment of the trees subsequently 
to removal. Section eleventh, expense attending 
the foregoing operations. The eleven sections 
occupy about 350 pages, and there are about 120 
pages of explanatory notes, and an appendix. 
Let Sir Henry speak for himself: 

‘To such persons especially, and to all men 
possessed of landed property, the immediate ef- 
fect of wood must appear a considerable object, if 
any method can be devised to obtain it with suc- 
cess and certainty. What, then, would such per- 
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practice as that of transplanting could do this, 
that an entire park could be thus wooded at once; 
and forty years of life anticipated? The fact is 
that the possibility of the improvement, and much 
more, has been verified by pretty entensive ex- 
perience. Groups and single trees have been 
scattered everywhere in such a park at pleasure, 
in all sorts of soils and exposures, and applied to 
the composition or the improvement of real land- 
scape. Instead of lopping and mutilating the 
trees, and sometimes altogether decapitating them, 
(as has been the general practice,) the grand 
point has been gained of preserving their tops en- 
tire; so that, with subjects of whatever magni- 
tude, no loss of either spray or branches is suf- 
fered ; and, what is still more important, no loss 
of health and vigor in the trees, excepting for a 
short period, after having undergone the process 
of removal. 

‘¢ But, besides the various combinations and de- 
tails of the landscape, it has been found also quite 
practicable to apply the art to the most general 
purposes of utility and shelter, whether in large 
towns, or in the country, by the transplanting of 
copse or underwood of any size or species. This 
is either formed alone into large masses, or it is 
intermixed with grove or standard trees, as cir- 
cumstances in either situation may require. By 
these means, some of the most interesting objects, 
both agricultural and ornamental, have been ac- 
complished, at @ very moderate expense, and 
brought within the reach, not only of the great 
and opulent, but of any person of limited for- 
tune. 

To those who never intend to plant or trans- 
plant a tree in their lives, but who nevertheless 
know a tree when they see it, many parts of the 
book will be as amusing as the description in a 
poem or fairy tale, To those who would fain 
transplant, but know not how to set about it, it 
will explain how sylvan scenes may be suddenly, 
and at moderate expense, spread over the barest 
wild; and to those who love to study the wonder- 
ful works and laws of nature for their own sakes, 
and, in delighted reverence of that power, won- 
der, and goodness, in which they were all made, a 
work of which the object is to show art, availing 
itself of nature, will afford much of that high kind 
of gratification, which attends the enlargement or 
elucidation of our knowledge of any of the princi- 
ples, agencies, or operations, forever busy in 
beautifying the face of the external world. 

The only real magic lies in understanding and 
learning something of the laws according to which 
nature breathes and works. The enchanter’s 
wand is buried many fathoms deep in the sea. 
But science has unveiled, and art constructed, 
engines and machines, that do all and more than 
the enchanters of old. A man would have for- 
merly thought himself witched—and he would 
have been right in thinking so—who, looking out 
of his bed-room window in the morning, might 


sons say, were they informed that so obscure a| have beheld a noble tree standing on a plat, which 
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the evening before was altogether objectless; but 
no one need rub his eyes, or believe himself to be 
in the Londe of Faery, at such a sight now; for, 
by the Transplanting Machine, the tree, long be- 
fore prepared to leave its native soil, is lifted up 
with almost al] its roots, and with all its branches, 
and let down into the depth of its new bed, with 
so little violence done to it in bark, sap, branch, 
twig, leaf, or fibre of leaf, that it seems, even in 
its first spring, hardly to have felt the change; 
and taking kindly to the mould, into which its 
roots are not slow to strike, the bees discover no 
difference in the taste of its honey-dew, and the 
wondering birds, of whom it may be said ‘‘ miran- 
turque novos fronides” begin to carol, and pair, 
and build, and breed, among its novel umbrage. 
There is something extremely pleasing, and, were 
it of a fictitious scene, it might be said, extremely 
poetical, in the following description, by Sir Henry 
of the park at Allanton: 

** At the place from which these pages are 
dated, may be seen a park of limited extent, and 
possessing no particular claim to beauty, but 
visited from curiosity by many persons, within the 
last ten years. It consists of about a hundred and 
twenty English acres, abundantly clothed with 
trees and underwood of every common species, by 
means of the transplanting machine; and exhibit- 
ing within itself a practical illustration of every 
principle laid down, and every theory held forth 
in this Essay. The single trees and bushes, in 
groups and open dispositions, amount to about 
seven hundred in number, exclusively of close 
plantations and copsewood. Their size, when re- 
moved, is not great, the largest not exceeding 
from thirty to forty feet in height, and from three, 
or three and a half, to five feet in girth, at a foot 
from the ground; but many of them are of much 
smaller dimensions. The height of the bushes or 
underwood removed has been from four to ten 
feet, and consisting of every sort usually found on 
the banks of lakes and rivers. But size in an art 
founded on fixed principles, is a mere matter of 
choice and expenditure ; for trees of the greatest 
size must be almost as certain and successful in 
removal, as those of the least. It was desirable, 
however, as almost everything was to be done 
here, in the way of parkwood, to limit the opera- 
tions to the smallest possible expenditure, con- 
sistently with producing some effect on the fore- 
ground, and middle distance of the landscape; 
and with careful execution. 

** Whoever will take the trouble to visit the 
place, will perhaps find his labor repaid, in exa- 
mining the progress of an art, calculated probably 
to become as popular as any that has been culti- 
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one, in which so many persons in the higher and 
middle ranks are interested. 

Considering the prejudices which exist against 
the art, and that the grent power, of which it is 
susceptible, will with difficulty gain belief, it may 
be worth while to state a few facts as to its gene- 
ral application, which are as incontrovertible as 
they may seem surprising to the reader. It is 
from no vain desire to exaggerate what has been 
done at this place, but merely to show the degree 
of progress, which the art has made, under the 
greatest disadvantages of soil and climate. It is 
also for the purpose of proving to those who may 
engage in similar undertakings, that, whatever 
has been done well here, may, with equal industry, 
be done a great deal better in most other situa- 
tions. 

‘‘ There was in this park originally no water, 
and scarcely a tree or a bush, on the banks and 
promontories of the present lake and river; for 
the water partakes of both those characters. 
During the summer of 1820, the water was exe- 
cuted; and in that and the following year, the 
grounds immediately adjoining were abundantly 
covered with wood, by means of the transplanting 
machine. Groups and single trees, grove and un- 
derwood, were introduced in every style of dispo- 


_ sition which the subject seemed to admit. Where 


the turf recedes from, or approaches the water, 
the ground is somewhat bold and irregular, al- 
though without striking features of any sort; yet 
the profusion of wood, scattered over a surface of 
moderate limits, in every form and variety, gave 
it an intricacy and an expression which it never 
possessed before. 

‘** By the autumn of the third year only after the 
execution, namely, 1823, when the committee of 
the society honored the place with their inspection, 
the different parts seemed to harmonize with one 
another, and the intended effects were nearly pro- 
duced. What it was wished to bring forward ap- 
peared already prominent. What was to be con- 
cealed or thrown into the background, began to 
assume that station. The foreground trees, (the 
best that could be procured,) placed on the east- 
ern bank above the water, broke it into parts with 
their spreading branches, and formed combina- 
tions which were extremely pleasing. The copse 
or underwood, which covers an island in the lake 
and two promontories, as also an adjoining bank 
that terminates the distance, was seen coming 
down nearly to the water’s edge. What was the 
most important of all, both trees and underwood 
had obtained a full and deep-coloured leaf, and 
health and vigor were restored to them. In a 
word, the whole appeared like a spot at least 


vated within a century; as there is scarcely any | forty years planted.” 



















I. Tue Ticer-rLower.—I see your cor- 
respondents make frequent inquiries about 
Verbenas, Scarlet Geraniums, and other 
plants for ‘‘ bedding out ;’’ but I rarely see 
any notice taken of two of the most splen- 
did species for summer and autumn bloom- 
ing in beds. I meanthe Mexican Tiger-flow- 
ers, (Tigridia pavonia and T. conchiflora.) 

For gay colouring and striking appear- 
ance, nothing that will flourish in the open 
border can compete with the Ti- 
cer-flowers. Their open cup-like 

























blossoms, either of a rich orange- 
crimson, as in the Peacock Tiger- 
flower (T.. pavonia,) or a chrome 
vellow, as in the Shell Tiger- 
flower, (T'. conchiflora,) spotted in 
both species, with rich purple and 
dark crimson in the bottom of the 
cups, have a brilliant and showy 
effect, entirely in keeping with 
our ideas of what a Mexican flow- 
er should be. 

These in the 
morning, and fade before eve- 


flowers open 
ning; but as each flower stem 
produces several flowers in suc- 
cession, a bed three or four feet 
in diameter, containing a couple 
of dozen bulbs, will produce a constant show 





of blossoms every day from July to Novem- 





ber,—forming one of the most attractive 





spots in the whole flower garden. 

The Tiger-flowers are bulbous plants, 
growing from one to two feet high. - As 
our bright summers ripen the bulbs as per- 
fectly as in their native country, they would 
be as common in our flower gardens as Tu- 
lips, were it not that the bulbs must be 
taken up and sheltered from the frost in 
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winter. This, however, is so easily done 
that no lover of fine summer flowers will 
grudge the ten minutes’ labor, necessary, 
at the approach of winter, to preserve the 
bulbs till spring. The easiest and most 
successful way of keeping them, is to take 
them up as soon as the first frost has touched 
the tops, lay the entire plant in some shel- 
tered place for a couple of days to dry, then, 
after cutting off the tops, lay the bulbs in 


Fig. 111.—The Tiger-flower. 


a shallow box, mixing and covering them 
with dry sand. This box may be then set 
away on a shelf in any part of the house or 
cellar, (or under the stage of the green- 
house,) where frost will not reach it, and 
there it may remain till the following 
spring. Indeed, we take no pains, except 
to cut off the tops, throw the bulbs in a 
box, covered with a lid, and place the box 
under the stage of our green-house. ° 
The Tiger-flower will grow and bloom 
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with little or no care, in any sunny part of 
the flower garden where the soil is good. 
But it is greatly increased in size and 
beauty, by throwing out about one-half of 
the soil of the bed where you intend to 
plant it, and filling it with equal parts old 
manure and white sand. In such soil, the 
bulbs grow strong, the leaves are abundant, 
and the flowers much finer and more abun- 
dant. 

The bulbs, which may be had at this 
season at THorsBurn’s, Buist’s, or any of 
the leading seedsmen, may be planted any 
time from the middle of April to the first of 
June. The earlier planted, the sooner the 
flowers appear, and the better bulbs you 
have for the next year. As the bulbs in- 
crease rapidly, from offsets, half a dozen 
will soon produce enough for a bed of con- 
siderable size. 

A bed formed partly of the Tuberose (the 
most deliciously scented of all bulbs, and 
one which will succeed well with the same 
treatment,) has a beautiful appearance in 
the months of August and September,—the 
pure white of the Tuberose being height- 
ened by the gay colouring of the Tiger- 
flowers. 

IJ. Tae Commetina.—A tuberous rooted 
plant, (the roots like a miniature Dahlia,) 
also from Mexico. The sky-blue Comme- 
lina (C. celestis,) is the prettiest, though C. 
tuberosa is also handsome. Nothing can 
exceed the exquisite ultra-marine blue of 
the Commelina, and it is still more easily 
cultivated than the Tiger-flower; though, 
like the latter, the roots require to be taken 
up, and should receive exactly the same 
protection in winter. 

The Commelina grows about eighteen 
inches high, produces a succession of flow- 
ers from mid-summer till November,—small 
blossoms borne in clusters, starting from the 
ends and joints of all the little branches. 


The same soil and treatment recommended 
for the Tiger-flowers will suit this; and it 
may be propagated in the easiest manner 
by dividing the roots or sowing the seeds. 

As the Commelina often flowers the first 
year from the seed, it is generally sold by 
the seedsmen as an annual, but if our 
readers wish to see the full beauty of the 
flowers, they must preserve the tubers, and 
plant them the second season. The Com- 
melina and Sweet Alyssum, sown together, 
form a beautiful bed or mass in the flower 
garden,—the blue of the former being set 
off by the white of the latter. As the seeds 
or the roots may be had at the principal 
seed-stores, your readers will find it easy to 
carry out this hint. Yours, &c. 

An AMATEUR. 

Remarks.—The Mexican Tiger-flowers 
are old favorites of ours. As we have fre- 
quently observed a tendency towards varia- 
tzon in the flowers produced in a large bed 
of Tigridias, and have several times ob- 
served flowers with four and five petals, in- 
stead of three, the normal number, it occurs 
to us that if our amateur or professed flo- 
rists would take this plant in hand, and by 
carefully fertilizing the flowers of T. pavo- 
nia with those of T’. conchiflora—preferring 
those blossoms for this purpose which show 
a tendency to enlargement or variation— 
fine new varieties might be produced. For 
our own part, we think the Tigridia a far 
finer bulb for American flower gardens than 
the Tulip ; it is much more brilliant, comes 
at the time when flowers are most needed, 
and, instead of lasting for a week only, 
continues to bloon—when grown in a bed— 
for at least three months. Half as much 
pains as has been taken with the Tulip, 
would doubtless give us novelties in Tiger- 


flowers more brilliant than anything yet 
known in the flower garden. Eb. 











HOW TO CULTIVATE THE APRICOT. 


THERE Is, perhaps, no fruit which so gene- 
rally eludes the grasp of most cultivators in 
A tree, hardy 
enough to bear our winters, which makes an 
abundance of sound and healthy wood, 
blossoms profusely, and sets a large crop of 


this country, as the apricot. 


fruit, as a common standard tree in the 
open garden, without the aid of walls or 
espaliers, owght to be as easily cultivated, 
and produce its fruit in as great abundance, 
as the peach. 

Yet, though the orchards of the middle 
states produce millions of bushels of peach- 
es annually, apricots may almost be counted 
by dozens. Here and there, in some espe- 
cially favorable locality, they are yielded 
abundantly ; but, for the most part, a fine 
basket of apricots is a rarer sight than one 
of oranges or pine-apples; for the latter, at 
least, are sent to us in abundance from our 
neighbors of the West Indies. 

Now, as the apricot, though by no means 
equal to the peach, is still a most agreeable 
fruit for the dessert, and, when not fully 
mature, perhaps the best of all fruits for 
tarts, and as, besides this, its value is 
greatly enhanced by the absolute dearth of 
all other fruits in the open garden, in July, 
it may be worth while to bestow a little 
thought upon the real nature of the difficul- 
ties that stand in the way of its cultiva- 
tion. 

First of all, then, the apricot is a more 
tender tree than the peach; not, perhaps, 
as regards its power of enduring a low tem- 
perature in winter without injury, but in 
the susceptibility of the bark to injury from 
the sun and frost combined. Hence, we 
suggest two modes of guarding against 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this, viz: Ist, keeping the trees low; and 
2d, keeping the bark protected by a wash. 
Keeping the trees low.—Experience has 
taught us that, for our climate, all exposure 
of the trunk of the apricot to the sun does 
positive harm. The head or top should be 
looked upon in the light of an umbrella or 
sun-shade, intended by nature to guard the 
trunk from violent heat and sudden chan- 
ges; and the same good result is produced 
by shading the roots of a tree, or, rather, 
the soil directly over them.* For this rea- 
son, never “trim up” the stem of an apricot 
tree. On the contrary, if you are planting 
a young tree, always cut it down to two or 
three feet, so as to force it to throw out 
branches as near the ground as possible. 
During the first three years after planting, 
head back the shoots severely every spring, 
say two-thirds of the previous years’ growth. 
This will force the tree to form a thick, low 
head, more like a wide, compact bush than 
an ordinary tree. The annual treatment of 
this tree afterwards, as regards pruning, 
will be to shorten-back the growth of the 
shoots produced the previous year, by taking 
about one-third at the end of each shoot, 
and to thin out any dead or decaying 
branches. Occasionally, say once in four 
or five years, as the tree grows older, it will 
need heading-back more severely, say two 
or three feet, in the principal limbs, so as 
to force it to produce a new head, and pre- 
With a 
tree pruned in this way, forming in fact a 
large apricot bush, the foliage will shade 


serve its bushy, compact form. 


the trunk and the roots so as to prevent in- 


* If notshaded by the roots, then let them be covered with 
Straw, tan, or litter, two or three inches deep. 
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jury from heat and cold, and thereby, to a | it an especial kindness by placing it on the 
considerable extent, prevent the attacks of | south side of a wall, fence, or building. 
insects in the bark; for a little observation 
will convince any one, that insects rarely 
select thrifty trees with dense foliage, but 
those with few branches and delicate habit. 
Where the trees are already pruned in 
the usual form, viz., standards, with clean 
trunks five or six feet high, we would pro- 
tect the bark from injury by the sun and 
insects, by coating it over with the follow- | from heat, and get into that feeble condi- 
ing, applied early in May: tion which renders it an easy prey to in- 
Wash for the Trunks.—Take common | sects. 
white-wash, one pail two-thirds full; add The proper aspect for the apricot tree is, 
two quarts pulverized soot, two pounds fine | then, one rather cool than warm. The 
sulphur, and one quart wood ashes; mix 
all thoroughly, and apply it to the trunk 


The tree so placed, is excited into growth 
early in the season, by which the blossoms 
are destroyed ; the trunk and branches are 
exposed to sudden thawings, after severe 
frost in winter, from the reflected warmth 
of the wall or building ; and as the site is 
peculiarly hot and dry in summer, the whole 
tree is very likely to get parched, suffer 





open garden will do very well; but a north 
slope, or even the north side of fences, 
and principal branches with a common | walls or buildings, is better in this latitude 
white-wash brush. 


This will protect the bark from the at- 


than one on the south. There is no fear 
that the fruit will not ripen in such situa- 
tacks of the A2geria—the insect so fond of | tions, wherever in the United States the 
depositing its eggs in the trunk. But be- ! tree will thrive at all; for its maturity takes 
fore it is applied, the tree should be exa- | place in our highest summer temperature, 


mined; and if any insects have already | and not at the beginning of autumn, like 
taken up lodgings therein, (which will be 
known externally by indications of gum, or 
discoloration,) they must be taken out with 
the knife. 


Sol and Exposure—Any good garden 


the peach. On the other hand, an apricot 
in a northern aspect will never be injured 


by sudden thawing in winter, by too early 
excitement of the buds in spring, or too 
great heat in summer. The leaves will 
soil, well fertelized with wood ashes, will | maintain their verdure better, the fruit will 
suit the apricot tree, provided it is deep 
and well drained, so as not to retain water. 
In order to secure the former point, it should 
be trenched at least two feet in depth be- 


be less likely to fall, and the insects less 
likely to attack the tree. 

The hardiness and duration of the apri- 
cot tree is greatly promoted by budding it 
fore planting the trees. ‘This will allow | on the plum stock. This stock, we find, is 
the roots to penetrate deep enough not to | more enduring than the peach or the apri- 
be injured by the heat of our violent mid- 
summer sun, and enable them to collect 
moisture for the leaves in the dryest part of 
the season. 


a 


cot in this climate, and less liable to suffer 
by the attacks of insects. We think the 
flavor rather finer, too, in fruit grown on 
plum stocks than on peach stocks. 

The Curculio—The last but the greatest 
foe to the culture of the apricot. In stony, 
loamy or clayey soils, like that of our own 
garden, the Curculio finds so much diffi- 


No mistake is so common in this country 
as that of placing the apricot in the wrong 
position. Because it is considered a deli- 
cate fruit, most people fancy they are doing 


a 






eulty in making comfortable winter quar- 
ters for itself, that we are seldom prevented 
by it from obtaining a good crop; but in 
light and perous soils, it increases to such 


whole crop of fruit, by stinging it, and 


causing it to fall when half grown. 


Where only half a dozen trees are culti- | 





| large scale, then the mode previously recom- 
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| mended by us, of planting the orchard near 
the hog-pen, where pigs may run at large 

for a certain part of the year, and thereby 
an extent that it usually destroys nearly the | 


vated, there is no mode of making war 


upon this insect so sure and reliable as that 


of jarring the trees daily, during the month | 


of May, with a pounder, (sheathed at the 
end with india-rubber, or something to 
break the force of the blow,) gathering the 


insects upon two sheets spread under the | 


tree, and destroying them. 
This may seem to many to be paying 
too dear for the whistle. 


But we think a | 


serious calculation will prove that it is not_ 


so, even in an economical point of view. 
Our excellent correspondent at Poughkeep- 


sie, (see p. 406,) whose statements we en- | 


dorse for accuracy, states that, though pre- 


destroy the insects, is the best mode yet 
known. 


It may not be amiss to say a word or 


two about the most desirable sorts of apri- - 


cots, where only reliable sorts are to be 
Such are, in our estimation, the 
Breda, Large Early, Dubois’ Golden, and 
Moorpark. The Breda, an excellent fla- 
vored, small, round fruit, is very hardy, 
regular and prolific bearer, and altogether 
one of the surest tu succeed in all soils and 


sites, 


grown. 


Dubois’ Golden-—a native variety— 
is still more hardy and prolific, and, though 
not equal in flavor, still very good for the 
dessert, and excellent for tarts. As a pro- 
fitable market sort, it stands at the head of 
the list. Large Early is the finest early 


sort, bears speedily and well, and in beauty 


| os 
and flavor is inferior to none at any season. 


viously unable to depend on his trees for a | 


single apricot, after putting the jarring sys- 


tem in practice he actually obtained * three | 


thousand most beautiful and luscious apri- 
cots’ the first season of trial, from five trees. 


A few moments devoted to the task each | 


morning, if the thing is taken in hand sys- 


tematically, will carry the trees through 


Moorpark is the largest variety, very excel- 
lent, but the tree is usually only a moderate 
bearer. 

To sum up all in a few words, plant your 
apricot trees in a cool aspect and in deep 


soil; keep their heads as low as possible— 


rather like bushes than trees; prune them 


safely; and the probability is, that after 


this is repeated a few seasons, the insect 
will become greatly diminished in numbers. 
Now, is the time to commence, and we 


counsel all amateurs who would eat apri- | 


cots this season, to undertake the jarring 
system. 


annually by shortening-in the ends of the 
young wood; defend any exposed part of 
the trunk or main branches by the protec- 
tive wash, and deter the Curculio by jarring 
the trees during the mdnth of May. Ad- 
vice about what to do with the baskets full 


| of ripe, golden, ruddy-cheeked fruit, after it 


| is obtained, is, we imagine, not needed by 


When apricot trees are to be grown on a | 


anv of our readers. 
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DESIGN FOR AN OCTAGON HOUSES. 


BY HENRY A. PAGE, BOSTON. 


Tue following plans, and the elevation 
which accompanies them, (see FRONTIS- 
PIECE,) have been obligingly sent us by Mr. 
Pace, of Boston. 


The plans deserve attention. They are 


evidently the result of careful study; and aro WASH a 
. , /COALC 3.x 18, 
the arrangement is remarkably compact, | 


and, in many respects, very convenient. 
All our readers may not be aware of the 
economy of an octagon form over that of a 
square, in constructing a house. It is, how- 
ever, very great; and were it not for the 
superior picturesqueness and variety afford- 
ed by parallelogram forms, the use of the 
circle or the octagon would be universal. 
But convenience, and the comfort of having 





a large space on the ground floor, are good 
reasons for large spreading houses in the 
country. 


F or town houses—or, more pro- 






perly, suburban houses—situated 
in the environs of towns, but with 
an open space on all sides of the 
building, this octagon form ap- 
pears to us admirably suited. [— 
The elevation may, of course, be}| } 
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raised to suit the taste of the pro- . eats 
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prietor; but the one given by = 
Mr. Pace, in a modified Italian 
style, is very well adapted to su- 


burban architecture. Ep. 






PARLOUR SITTING ROOM 


I5 x19.8 ‘ 


The sketches of an octagonal 
house are original, and are be- 
lieved to offer several very de- 
cided advantages over the usual 


forms. | 
A square house, with the same — 


, Fig. 113.—Principal Floor. 
extent of external wall, contains 


far more superficial area than any other | ses one-fifth more than the square, and costs 
form now in use; but the octagonal enclo- | no more for foundation or finish. 
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DESIGN FOR AN OCTAGON HOUSE. 
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Fig. 114.—Chambers. 


It offers less resistance to the wind, and 
therefore has far greater strength. The 
flooring timbers have short and solid bear- 
ing, are very firm, and by their arrange- 


ment contribute to the strength of the house; | 


and the partitions, in foregoing plan, are so | 


placed that it will be nearly impossible for 
the floors to sag, so 


eo 


as to cause cracks in 
the ceilings. 

The chimneys and ventilating flues, car- 
ried up, and the rain water carried down, 
from the roof, in the corners of the house, 
are, particularly if the house is built of bricks, 
comparatively inexpensive, add much to the 


strength of the edifice, and occupy space | 


which does not injure the appearance, dis- 
turb the convenience, nor lessen the size of 
any apartment. 

An octagonal house looks equally well 
from every point of view. Most other styles 
are disfigured by buildings attached to the 
principal structure for kitchens and offi- 
ces. 


Ventilation is very completely effected,— 


' 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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winter, the furnace, with little expense, 
provides every apartment with a full sup- 
ply of warmth, by registers opening from 
air pipes, concealed in the partitions of the 
central hall. 

Octagonal shaped rooms are much easier 
lighted by night or day than square, or oblong 
square ones, and are well adapted to give 


‘a favorable light for paintings or engravings. 


For a beach house (on the sea-side,) a 
piazza extending all round, of one or two 
stories in height, could be made; and if 
the central hall were lighted and ventilated 
from the roof, a very perfect ventilation and 
pleasing internal effect would be given to 
the hall. 


The same plan, of 25 to 30 feet sides, 


a, 
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Fig. 115.—Intermediate Story. 
instead of 20 feet, would be still more com- 
modious, and could be modified to suit the 
fancy or wants of the owner’s family. 
An observatory, much less in diameter, 


GALLERY FOR PLAY OR 


EXERCISE 25x25 





Fig. 116. 


in summer, through the doors and win- | would be less expensive, and by some may 
dows, which open direct passages for air| be thought to look better; but the large 
through the house across the hall; and in! one shown on the plan for billiards, dan- 
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cing, or for a children’s play or ae that can be enclosed with an equal exter- 
room, the study of a professional man, an| nal wall. A polygonal structure, for dwell- 
artist’s studio, or an observatory, would be | ings designed for a larger family, could be 
very large, light and airy; equally removed | made very convenient and more economical 
from all noise from the apartments below, | than square, parallelogram, or winged T, or 


as secure from disturbing the quiet of the | L shaped houses; since the latter require 


two principal stories beneath. 


so large an expenditure of external wall for 


The doors leading to the side and front | their superficial area, and expose so large a 
vestibules, boudoir, bathing and dressing- | surface to the elements. Those forms de- 
rooms, &c., should be made with ground | mand also a greater waste of area for halls 


or stained glass sash doors, and thus give 
ample light, and a pleasing effect to the 
central hall. 

The kitchen, drawn on the principal floor, 
may be placed in the basement, with the 
wood and wash-room, if preferred. 

The hexagonal shape is stated to be, in | 


| 


and passages, and occasion a great loss of 
time, labor and convenience, in passing 
from the several apartments; while in the 
octagonal or similar form, access to all the 
apartments is easy. The area occupied by 
the hall is a good radiator and conductor of 
heat in winter, and is the least valuable 


the cells of bees, the most mathematically space for living or sleeping apartments, 


economical in attaining the greatest possi- 
ble strength, and largest internal area, 


Henry A. Pace. 


Boston, March 5, 1850. 


—_ _—_--———— ~+eeer—-_- -_—_—__—_—— 


REVIEW. 


BULLETIN DE LA Societe CENTRALE D’Horricut- | 
TURE, du department de la Seine Inferieure. | 
(Bulletin of the Central Horticultural Society, 
lower Scine district.) Nos. 4 and 5, for 1850. 


We have been favored by M. Tovearp, of 
Rouen, the president of this society, with 
these Bulletins, showing the state of horti- 
culture in that part of France. 

The society appears to be in an active 
and flourishing condition; and we gather 
some interesting facts from the report of a 
special commissioner, regarding the market 
garden culture of France in a commercial 
point of view, which may interest our read- 
ers. 

According to the statistical reports, there 
are in all France 51,000 hectares* of land, | 
cultivated as market gardens. It is esti- | 


® The hectare is a little more than 2} acres—(strictly, two | 
and four-tenths of our acres.) 


mated that the average product of these is 
6,000 francs (about $1,200,) per hectare, 
say in the rough, a total of 253,000,000 of 
francs, (about $50,600,000.) Supposing 4 
laborers to the hectare, we have 204,000 
workmen exclusively employed in the mar- 
ket gardens of France. If we estimate the 


value of a hectare at 6,000 franes, we have 
a capital of 306,000,000 francs employed in 


market garden cultivation, and a capital of 
408,000 francs, (say $81,600,) paid daily 
for this class of labor. In this market gar- 
den culture, from four to six workmen are 
required per hectare, (about two men to the 
acre,) the labor of the master and mistress 
included. Their wages vary according to 


the season and the sex. In summer, the 
men earn 2 francs (40 cents) a day, the 
women 1 franc; in winter, the men earn 
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1} francs, (about 30 cents,) the women 765 | 
centimes, (say 15 cents;) the board is not 
included in the foregoing,—the workmen 
boarding themselves. 








In summer, work | 
commences at six o’clock in the morning, | 
and ends at eight in the evening for day- | 
laborers; but the boys, or apprentices | 
the market gardens, are up at two o’clock | 
A. M., loading their wagons with vegeta- 
bles for the market, where it is necessary 
that they should arrive at three o’clock— | 
the time when their sales commence. | 

The price paid for labor is the same in | 
the nurseries as in the market gardens. | 
Two men to the hectare is the usual force | 
for general nursery culture, though for cwd- 
tures sp¢ciales the number is of course much 
increased. 


It is easy to see that market gardening 


is not usually a very profitable business. 
For the masters, or head gardeners, the ex- | 
penses are considerable, and the labor in- | 
cessant. After having worked a great 
many years, if they have been industrious, 
sober, and economical, and if the expenses 
of the family have not prevented their laying | 
up something, then they buy a little corner | 
of land, (for they only Zeased what they have 
been cultivating all their lives,) build a lit- 
tle cottage or hut upon it, and die there in 


peace. Or if they have made considerable | 
savings, they often invest it in a small | 


stock of groceries, which the wife keeps and 
disposes of; and so they finish their old 
age. As for the common garden workmen, 
often improvident, and often unable to lay 
by anything from their scanty earnings, 
when old age or infirmity overtakes them, 
they are either taken care of by their chil- 


dren, or must be supported at the public 
charge. 


To make this picture, furnished by the | 
interests of the French market gardener, | 


more complete, we must add that the re- | 
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porter, from which we have extracted the 
foregoing, in urging the importance of some 
attention being paid by the government to 
this species of culture, says—* Is it not this 
culture which furnishes our markets with 
the vegetables which form the almost ex- 
clusive subsistence of the poorer class? 
The higher classes of society consume a 
great deal of animal food; unhappily, the 
poor man gets nothing but vegetables.” ‘Cast 
a glance,” says the reporter, “ on the quan- 
tity of market garden products, the extent 
of the land devoted to them, and the num- 
ber of hands they employ, and you will be 
convinced of the importance of this branch 
of agriculture.” 

We have heard some complaints from 
our own market gardeners about New-York, 
who find their profits lessened by the fa- 
cility with which steamers and rail-roads 
bring early vegetables from the south, there- 


by reducing the price of early peas and to- 


matoes. But they who will not work for 


less than 70 to 100 cents a day, who think 


the fare poor if there is not fresh meat at 


least once per diem, and who, if they are 
economical and industrious, may always 
save enough in half a dozen years to be- 
come the owners of the land they cultivate, 
will be thankful, when they read the fore- 
going account of the condition of market 
cardeners in France, that their lot is cast in 
a country where the demand largely out- 
runs the supply. Happy America! May 
it be a long time before the women have to 
work in the fields, or the poorer classes 
must live on vegetables ! 

We may remark, on the other hand, that 


the secrect of making the most of market 


gardening is not yet so well understood 
among us as in France; since we are told, 


that by dint of long experiment and prac- 


tice, “ four and five successive crops per year 
are now obtained from the same soil.” Of 
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course, we understand that the first crops 
are under hand glasses, and in hot-beds. 
We observe that the progress of horticul- 
ture, in this country, is watched with inte- 
rest in France. The account of the great 
triennial féte of the Boston Horticultural 
Society is quoted at some length, as afford- 


and patronized in the United States among 
the friends of order, learning, the arts, and 
liberty.” It is mentioned in connection 
with this, that Col. WitpeEr, the president, 
(who is also honorary member of the Socz- 
été Centrale,) is councillor of state in Mas- 
sachusetts; and our friends across the wa- 
ter, who cannot rightly understand how so- 


' the gold medal. Such untiring devotion to the 


most incessant labor, such complete seclusion from 
the world, in order to become instructers of child- 
hood ,—and of such a childhood ,—requires a super- 
human effort, a truly heroic spirit, which alone 
is capable of such exertion and of such care. But 


_ the hope of restoring to society those young chil- 


dren, often more unfortunate than guilty, teaching 


| them the road to virtue, changing their disposi- 
, tion from a vicious toa good and honest direction ; 
ing a proof of how “ horticulture is honored | 


what a difficult task! But it was not beyond the 
power and courage of its originator, since he has 
seen it crowned with the most complete success. 
To overcome all opposition, to vanquish preju- 
dices, to win the assent even of his opponents,— 
such is the victory, morally and physically gained 


_by the conductor of the school of Petit-Quevilly. 


cieties can be so successful without govern- | 
and the great undertaking of her husband, and be- 
| come the instructress of those poor and unfortu- 
nate children. It may be said that she became 


ment patronage, evidently look upon the 
civil honors held by our friend, the late 
president of the Massachusetts society, as a 
proof of some smiles of government be- 
stowed upon horticulture. 

We notice, also, that the Horticulturist 
is reviewed in very high terms of praise. 

From a discourse, pronounced by Presi- 


dent Tovcarp, at a large meeting of the | the sight of this picture, of which I have only pre- 


But, in order to complete the picture of this inte- 
resting enterprise, we must place in the fore- 
ground a generous, self-sacrificing woman, en- 
dowed with a kind and feeling heart, who renoun- 
ces the bright advantages and prospects with 
which nature and fortune had endowed her, to en- 
gage with ardor and self-denial in the beautiful 


even more to them than their own mothers; for 
their own mothers had either abandoned them, or 
given them the most fatal examples; while their 
adopted mother offers them only lessons of virtue, 
wisdom and instruction; teaches them to distin- 


_guish good from evil, and develops their intelli- 


society in April, we extract the following | 


highly interesting account of a hortzcultural 


colony ; in fact, a school for poor boys, who | 


refuge or correction, where they are not | 


niy 0 IV Ss, D -xcelle : ‘ ‘ 
. ly make good cultivators, but excellent _ colony, is there taught and practiced, with the 


members of society. Gladly do we tender 
to the family of Lecomrse, who have de- 
voted their lives to this noble and admira- 
ble work, the respect and thanks of benevo- 
lent hearts on this side of the Atlantic: 


(brought about by the recent revolutions,) there | 


is a horticultural establishment which, although it 
has suffered much, has offered to us a consoling 
spectacle, as a compensation for the evils we have 


horticultura] reform-school of Petit-Quevilly, con- 
ducted with so much zeal, philanthropy and disin- 
terestedness, by Messieurs LecomTre—father and 
¢0on—Wwhom this society has so justly honored with 


_gence and humanity. Is it not, indeed, giving 


them a new life, more valuable than the one which 
they had, and were so likely to have abused? At 


sented to you the outline, is not the name of 
MapaME LEcomMTE upon every tongue? 

‘Since I began to speak to you of the horti- 
cultural school of Petit-Quevilly, I may be allowed 


; ; | to complete the account of it. 
would otherwise be inmates of houses of I 


‘* As to horticulture, this establishment is truly 
a model garden. The cultivation of culinary ve- 
getables, indispensable to the subsistence of the 


greatest advantage to the young pupils. Work- 
ing gardeners are sent out from the institution, 
well versed in the art of pruning trees, and all the 
theories connected with it; and they readily find 
employment, which puts them out of the reach of 
misery and want, and all their accompanying dan- 


| gers. 
‘In the midst of so many sources of sorrow, | 


‘* The portion of ground devoted to horticulture 
consists of about 90 acres of kitchen and fruit gar- 


dens. The professors of arboriculture are Mes- 


sieurs LecomTe—father and son. The kitchen 


garden department is conducted by M. Romain 
elsewhere witnessed. I speak of the interesting 


AVENEL, foreman. The number of children, in 
1843, was only thirteen, and is now one hundred 
and nine. Let us hope, for the interests of hu- 
manity, that the number of these pupils shall be 
raised as high as possible; for there are not 
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enough of these establishments in France, and 
there is none which is so truly economical to the 
country. And, further still, let us compare this | 
life of activity, of agricultural and horticultural 
labor and interest—these moral and instructive 
teachings—with the lessons of vice that children 
receive in the work-houses and prisons ! ! 

‘If we may be allowed to express a wish, re- 
garding the instruction of these pupils, it is that 
the culture of seedlings, and of green-house plants 
might be added to it, in order to complete the 
horticultural instruction, so that on leaving the 
establishment, the pupils might be able to under- 
take every kind of culture. Let us hope that the | 
government will facilitate this by coming to the | 
aid of the director. 


‘If we penetrate to the interior of the estab- | 


lishment, we should never believe ourselves in 
the midst of a house of correction or prison. 
What do I say? A prison? No, no, this name 
can never be bestowed upon it; here are no grat- 
ings, no bolts, no turnkey, no armed cuards ; 
here, all breathes of liberty; the bond which re- 
tains these children, is one of gratitude, and the 
attatchment they bear to the directors for the 
benefits they receive, is, for them, an impassable 
wall. They are no longer prisoners: they are 
farmers—they are gardeners. 
‘A wise independence, prudently controlled, 

granted them; they choose their superinte aii 
subject to the ratification of the directors; they 


| 


| 
| 


j 


, | these unfortunate children, 


| store to the victims of this disaster. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


«| 


inflict punisiment, subject to confirmation ; records | 


and degrees are also conferred by them. Emula- 
tion, the desire of pleasing their chiefs and direc- 
tors, are the motives of their action and their la- 


bors. Honesty, decorum and order prevail among | it, 
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ed to the kind of life which he cannot yet under- 
stand or appreciate, does he wish to escape by 
flight ? Who would believe it? Then your farm- 
ers, of themselves, go to seek him, and bring back 


| to the fold this stray sheep, who soon becomes one 


of the most faithful of the flock ! 

‘* A fire breaks out in the neighborhood ; the doors 
are thrown open, and the young farmers fly freely 
to the assistance of the sufferers; you see them, 
rushing among the 
burning timbers, and saving from the flames the 
most valuable articles, which they are glad to re- 
Recalled by 
| the sound of the horn, all’ blackened. and often 
| wounded and ill, bloody feet, (for they have left 
their heavy shoes on the way in order to reach the 


scene of disaster more speedily, ) you see them re- 


turn and take their place in the Farmery, under 
the simple guidance of their adopted mother, hap- 
py in the thought of a little good which they have 
been able to do. 

‘*Some misfortune, some great disaster occurs. A 
subscription, perhaps, is started to alleviate it. 
Our young farmers have nothing; how can they 
take part in it? They retrench their allowance 
some centimes every day, and this little saving 
combined, forms their contribution for the sufferer. 
Thus is misfortune succored by the unfortunate. 

‘* Something is perhaps lost in the school, in the 
woed, or on the road. It is then, who shall be the 
first to find and restore it, for the mere suspicion 
of theft has become for them a frightful torment, 


| and would fall equally upon all, since all are now 


them at all times; it is a new life into which these | 


children enter. 


“Judge, then. what a change it is for them! 


_by this horticultural school. 


If a convict arrives in the city prisons, and des- | 


tined for the reform school, he is brought to those 
prisons surrounded by armed men and received by 
jailors. How does he leave them? A child, one 
of the young farmers alone presents himself,bearing 
the order of re mission; at sight of the ministerial de- 
cision, the prisoner is ‘released to his young keeper. 
The former cannot believe his own eyes. ‘‘ How 
is this,” says he to his conductor, ‘‘ no more guards, 
no more soldiers! Do you not wish to escape from 
this place?” ‘Oh no,” replies the latter, ‘no, 


united. When the lost object is found, the lucky 
finder comes back in triumph, saying as he restores 
‘Dieu m’a protege!” 
‘*Such in short, is the interesting picture presented 
You can judge by 
these facts, what devotion, what zeal, what self- 
denia), what perseverance in this good and great 
work have been required to bring about these great 
and noble results. Our society “takes pride in the 
thought, that the art of horticulture has, in some 
degree, contributed to the success. 

‘‘How happy also should we be made by the con- 
templation of this transformation of young children, 
who, placed upon the commencement of their lives 


/on the highways of vice, and often crime, have 


we are retained by ties much stronger than force | 


and turnkeys; even by love and gratitude !”’ 
‘‘One of these new-comers, as yet, not accustom- 


Vot. iv. 36 


thus been reclaimed and recalled to virtue by the 
counsels of this family, which has devoted itself 
to creating this new life for them! Honored be 
their names! for they have richly merited the ho- 
mage of all friends of humanity and of horticulture.” 
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OvERGROWN CATALOGUES.—Once upon a time 
the great object of the English gardener was to 
make what he called a COLLECTION of plants. If | 
he had a green-house he would have a collection 
of Heaths, or Pelargoniums, or Mesembryanthe- 
mums, or Aloes; if the master of a stove, it was 
in that case his ambition to get together a collec- 
tion of Passion-flowers, or Ferns, or Ixoras, or 
something of the sort. If confined to an acre of 
ground he would have a collection of apples, or 
pears, or gooseberries; the owner of a few rods 
of land would be content with a collection of peas, 
or lettuces, or potatoes. In any case, a coliec- 
tion was the great end to be attained. In form- 
ing these collections men did not consider whether 
the plants were useful or useless, handsome or 
ugly, different or identical; all they wanted was 
a long list of names; and a proud man was he 
who could say that he reckoned a larger collection 
of gooseberries, or apples, or potatoes, than his 
neighbor. The addition of a ‘ seedling” or two, 
of his own raising, elevated him to the summit of 
horticultural happiness. Feliz ter et amplius ! 

We have heard of one gentleman who numbered 
1200 roses in his list, among which were about 
350 wild briars, some of which had a little hair 
on their leaves, and some had none, some had 
double teeth, some had single, one sort had ovate 
hips and another oval, and so on. There exists 
we believe to this day a collection of Ponies 
formed upon the same enlightened principle ; and 
we have no doubt that similar collections of Daf- 
fodils, Michaelmas Daisies, or Catmints, may be 
found in some sequestered garden. 

This harmless folly, like many other crotchets, 
destitute of all elements of longevity, could scarce- 
ly exist, one would think, in this utilitarian age. 
We are therelore witnessing at the present day 
collections giving way to selections; ‘‘ hard pru- 
ning” applied in all directions to those old bushes 
of barren half dead wood; and a few select plants, 
thoroughly well grown, replacing the empty pots 
and moribund sticks which invariably character- 
ised the collections of our worthy forefathers and 
their ancient sons as Jong as they remained among 
us. It is therefore not a little curious to find a 
race of worthy men still unconscious of the change 
in public feeling, and continuing to publish inter- 
minable lists of this and that, as if the rage for 
collections was as fresh as ever. 

Some recent lists of nurserymen and seedsmen 
afford amusing examples of this. 
roses offers 607 sorts of that flower; another, 
850; a potato salesman’ s catalogue has 160 sorts ; 
a Dahlia. -grower’s 3 or 400; a Geranium-grower’s, 
as many; a seedsman invites attention to his 38 
sorts of cabbage and 6] sorts of peas 

Can extravagance go further than this? Should 


One grower of 


any one be surprised at the murmurs which are 
just beginning to make themselves heard on the 
part of buyers, or that a host of rose lovers should 
already have arrayed itself on the side of our cor- 
respondent “ Crito?” Do the gentlemen who of- 
fer these wares to the public seriously think there 
is common sense in thus bewildering their custom- 
ers? that the names under which their “ sorts” 
are sold indicate real differences of quality? The 
idea is absurd. Sixty sorts of peas! Why, there 
is not a dozen really worth growing; the rest are 
jittle more than fudge. We should be curious to 
know how many sorts of these peas are provided 
from one bag of Charltons, bought of one of the 
great London seed merchants. Tt would be worth 
while for an idle man to get a complete set of 
such peas, to raise them, compare them, and re- 
port the result for the publie good. 

In this respect buyers are greatly in want of 
such a guide as the French possess in their inva- 
luable ‘* Bon Jardinier.” There we find the whole 
number of peas, reputed as distinguishable, to 
amount to 34, and of these many are distinctly 
shown to be of no importance. Perhaps we may 
make it our own business to put an end to the 
absurdity belonging to English vegetable seed 
lists. 

It should always be borne in mind that, to ren- 
der a variety worth permanent cultivation, it 
should possess some peculiar quality in which it 
distinctly excels all other varieties previously 
known. To distinguish it merely because it is 
‘a seedling,” as some do, is sheer anility. Those 
who are every year bringing forward what they 

call novelties are bound to show that they have 
been proved by competent judges to be not only 
different from, but better than anything previously 
known; and if buyers were wise, they would re- 
fuse to purchase in the absence of satisfactory evi- 
dence as to this point. 

What is true of mere varieties, such as those of 
common kitchen garden plants, is equally true of 
the species belonging to classes holding a more 
aristocratical position in vegetable society, The 
possessor of a park admires the magnificence of 
the Conifers which he sees in the possession of 
his country neighbor. Let him set about forming 
a collection of Conifers, and what does he get? 
many magnificent kinds, some of very inferior 
beauty, and many of no interest whatever. The 
latter ruin the appearance of the others, and the 
effect which was looked for is marred. Take, for 
instance, a very good list of Conifers now before 
us; who is there ‘that would wish to beeome pos 
sessor of such pines as those called monophylla, 
tortuosa, pungens, mitis, inops, Banksiana, the 
tag-rag and bobtail of the race? In this, as in 
all cases, a selection is admirable, a collection an 
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absurdity. So with Orchids, now much and de- 

servedly the fashion. In that glorious order are 
found species of the most brilliant colours, the 
most exquisite perfume, and the strangest forms— 
each class admirable in its peculiar way. But 
the cultivator who proceeds to fill his house with 
these plants will be much deceived if he imagines | 
such qualities to be universal, or even usual, in 
the race. About 2000 species are known to us, 
with a legion of varieties, and certainly there 
cannot be more than one-sixth of that number 
which will repay the grower for his trouble. In 
the great genera of E pidendrum, Catasetum, Den- 
drobium, Oncidium, Pleurothallis, Stelis, Obero- 
nia, and Maxillaria, are to be found swarms of 
species which would be thrown out of a bit of 
rock-work in a flower garden, if they could be 
cultivated there. He then who spends his coin in 
making a collection of Orchids, will be inevitably 
disappointed; he alone who forms a good selec- 
tion will be rewarded. 

We need not say that these remarks are made 
with reference to horticulture, and not to botanical 
researches. The cultivator has one object in 
view, the botanist another; and it will often hap- 
pen that the qualities which interest the one in 
the highest degree are precisely those which the 
other disregards. But such botanists are not buy- 
ers of live plants; their herbaria are their gar- 
dens, and very satisfactory ones too. It is 
forefore clearly the interest of nurserymen and 
seedsmen to take off their botanical spectacles, 
and to look at what they sell with the same eyes 
as their customers. The »y will cultivate that only 


which is worth cultivating ; they will cat: tlogue 


those things only which a buyer ought to buy; all 
the rest they will relinquish to the student of the 
“ Curiosities of Horticulture.” If they will do 
that, we shall soon see the ees of plants and 
seeds cut down to reasonable dimensions, and they 
will no longer be, as many of them now are, mere 
mazes, in which one could not find his way even 
with the clue of an ARTADNE. Lindley’s Garden- 
ers’ Chronicle. 

VINEs IN Pots —Repeated applications having 
been made for information concerning vine a 
in pots, we now take up the subject, and, ir 
doing so, it will be requisite to defer entering jets 
the whole course of culture necessary as a preli- 
minary proceeding at the present moment, on ac- 
count of the period we write for, knowing that 
many persons, who have established plants by 
them, are anxious for a little practical advice. 
In a short period, we hope:to resume the subject, 
and we shall trace the culture of the potted vine 
from the ‘‘ eye,” or cutting, up to the forcing 
period. 


Preparing Plants.—We may now suppose that 


the foreer is in possession of good strong fruiting | 


plants, and that they have been wintered securely, 
that is to say, have been kept tolerably dry, and not 
subjected to very severe weather ; also, that they 





| should remain without disturbance. 
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had been pruned in the autumn. Before intro- 
ducing them to heat, it is well to dress their 
shoots after the manner of those in the hot-house 
up the rafters; a plan which, although not indis- 
pensable, is of some benefit, as tending to prevent 
| the hatching of any insect eggs which may be de- 
| posited on their shoots, for such is almost sure to 
be the case. The mixture generally used is made 
by beating up soft soap in warm water, at the 
rate of about five ounces to the gallon, and then 
adding at least one pound of flour sulphur. It 
is well, also. to thicken it by some means to 
the consistence of thick paint, and, to this end, 
we use clay. As much clay, then, may be added 
as will accomplish this, and the whole being tho- 
roughly blended, may be applied with a painter’s 
brush, plastering it all over the wood, and into 
every chink or crevice. This done, we recom- 
mend that each end, where the pruning knife has 
operated, be daubed with thick paint, or white 
lead; for strong young vines are apt to bleed on 
being introduced to heat, and this effectually pre- 
vents it. Care, however, must be taken that the 
wounds are perfectly dry when the paint is ap- 
plied, or it will not adhere perfectly. 

Soil.—The next point is to examine carefully 
the state of the soil, both at the surface of the 
pot, and at its bottom. As to the surface, some 
portion will be found worn out, of a loose or pow- 
dery character, and.containing no fibres. All 
such should be removed with a pointed stick, loos- 
ening and emptying out all containing no roots, 
and replacing it with a powerful compost. If 
much is removed, and there is consequently room 
for much compost, we would advise the use of 
lumps of turf, which should have been cut a few 
months previously, and which had been dried in 
some shed; this should be in pieces as large as a 
middle-sized potato, and much of the loose soil, 
being dry, should be shook out. With this, 
finer compost may be used, composed of sound 
loam and good rotten manure, adding some small 
charcoal, and some fine bone dust. The manure 
should be good. Cow-dung, mellowed by age, or 
old night- ‘soil, will be found highly useful. In 
filling up the pots, the turfy lumps should be 
plae red first, all over the surface, and the finer 
compost shook over and amongst it, taking eare 
that at least two inches of the finer compost sur- 
mounts the turfy lumps. This is a necessary 
course in all top-dressing affairs, where porous 
turf is thus used; the finer compost acts as a 
regulator or controller of the moisure of the turfy 
material, which, without this, is apt to beeome 
suddenly dry, and to act fitfully. And now the 
bottom of the pot must be examined, in order to 
see if no obstructions have taken place in the 
drainage. We should, however, have advised 
this to be done before adding the fresh top-dress- 
ing, as turning the pot or tub on one side for this 
purpose, would be apt to disarrange the top- 
dressing, which, once fixed and pressed down, 
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ment in the holes of the pots should be picked out 
carefully with a spike-nail, or sharp pointed stick, 
and if obstructions should be suspected beyond the 
reach of this procedure, the ball must be turned 
out, and any extraneous matter from worms, or 
other sources, carefully removed, taking care to 
adjust the crocks, or other drainage materials, at 
the same time, in order to facilitate the free dis- 
charge of water, without which, it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to obtain success. If the turn- 
ing out can be avoided, all the better; for one of 
the worst faults attending this, is the difficulty of 
placing the ball in precisely the same position 
again, which is very necessary, for, in the event 
of a change in position, there are sure to be many 
open cavities, down which the water will be too 
apt to escape in subsequent waterings, to the de- 
sertion of the ball, through which it should be 
made to percolate in an even way. An old prac- 
titioner—one used to the potting bench—can rea- 
dily replace a ball in its old position; it is, never- 
theless, a rule-of-thumb affair, only acquired by 
long practice. 

Commencing Forcing.—All these things being 
accomplished, the plant is now ready to be intro- 
duced to a warmer climate; and here we must 
pause to ascertain what situations are available, 
and, also, what conditions are necessary. 

Bottom-heat.—Whatever situation may be cho- 
sen for the vines ultimately, it will be of eminent 
service, if, in their earlier stages, at least, they 
can have the advantage of a moderate bottom- 
heat. We are quite aware that not every one 
can comply with the conditions here laid down; 
still, in offering advice we do not deem it a duty 
to compromise principles of importance, but ra- 
ther to point to what, we conceive, is the highest 
course of culture. Bottom-heat is now beginning 
to be considered a valuable adjunct even to out- 
side borders, where the roots have free liberty to 
range for food: how much more so, then, for 
vines in pots, where, from the very limited supply 
of food, every means must be taken to obtain an 
active root, and to keep it so; and where a sud- 
den check is almost sure to prove fatal to a really 
successful issue? It is, however, not so much in 
any precise amount of bottom-heat alone that 
reliance must be placed, but in the relation 
that amount bears to the average atmospheric 
heat. 

Light.—The amount of light, as we have before 
observed, is the guiding-star of this and all other 
forcing matters, where elaborative processes have 
to be carried out; such things as sea-kale, as- 
paragus, &c., forming an exception: here, mere 
development of buds already organised is sought. 
Such being the case, the amount of bottom-heat 
which might be recommended for May or June, 
would by no means be the most eligible for De- 
cember or January. As a guide to the amateur, 
we would, then, suggest that three distinct peri- 
ods might be considered as comprising the history 
of vine-forcing in pots—from the commencement 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the process to the complete ripening of the 
fruit. These we would thus divide: 

Ist. From the commencement to the blossom 
shewing. 

2d. From the latter to the beginning of the 
stoning process. 

3d. From the stoning to the ripening. 

We find that we have been drawn rather too 
deep into the subject for a single paper; we must 
cease pursuing abstract principles, and come to 
details. 

Temperature.—During the whole of the forcing, 
it is our firm persuasion that it would be well for 
the root to be situated in a medium, three or four 
degrees warmer than the average atmospheric 
heat. Vines in pots, to be introduced now, should, 
during the first period, have a bottom-heat of 
about 70°, whilst during this stage, the atmos- 
pheric heat need not by any means exceed 60°— 
indeed, 55°, until the leaf begins to unfold, would 
be better. It will be seen here that the object is 
to get the root into action somewhat before the 
top, in order that the buds may develop with 
freedom, and escape what is termed ‘ blindness,” 
which, although not caused by the want of such 
precautions, is much aggravated by improper 
treatment, or by neglect. 

By the time that the bunch is to be seen, the 
tactics must. in some degree, be changed. An 
atmospheric temperature from 65° to 70° must be 
secured by day, falling to about 55° or 58° by 
night; the bottom-heat, also, if possible, advanced 
in a like ratio. 

As the season advances, and the second period 
begins to merge into the third, much atmospheric 
advance by sunshine may be allowed. A ther- 
mometer rising to 85° in the afternoon, on bright 
days, will be beneficial. 

Atmospheric moisture must, of course, abound 
during the first period; and, until the vines 
break, little ventilation, unless to keep down heat, 
will be requisite. Afterwards, however, a free, 
yet cautious, ventilation much benefits them ; ren- 
dering the whole plant more robust. 

Training.—Whether plunged, or, as is often. 
times the case, set over a back flue, or on the 
kerb-stones of pine or other pits, care must be 
taken to train them carefully up, in order to pre- 
sent as much perfect foliage to the light as possi- 
ble. Some ‘‘ stop” one joint beyond the fruit, as 
with rafter vines; we think, however, that two 
or three joints will be found better. After this 
stopping, the secondary shoots should be allowed 
to range a little; never stopping or disbudding all 
at once, but always keeping some point or points 
growing ; thus will fresh fibres be constantly kept 
a-going—a matter of some importance. 

Watering.—This is a most material item in pot- 
culture; so much so, that injudicious watering 
will soon ruin the crop. Presuming that the pots 
are thoroughly drained, they will take water libe- 
rally; especially if unplunged, and over a warm 
flue. When really getting dry, enough water 
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should be given to moisten the ball entirely 
through; and we advise the constant use of liquid 
manure, from the moment they are out of blos- 
som; using it weak, and perfectly clear. A 
brewing of soot-water in one vessel, and good 
Peruvian guano in another, will furnish a capital 
liquor; the guano at the rate of two ounces 
to a gallon, adding a gallon of soot-water to a 
gallon of the guano-water. It should always be 
given of a temperature quite equal to the average 
temperature of the house. When plunged, the 
pots will uot require above half as much water. 
We will return to pot culture when we get an 
opportunity. R. Errington. Cottage Gardener. 

DAHLIA PropaGcatinc.—Some of our florist 
friends, eager to increase their stock of choice 
Dahlias, will, by this time, have set them to 
work—that is, to grow. We do not recommend 
starting them so early. ‘‘ More haste !ess speed,” 
is a proverb equally applicable to Dahlia-growing 
as to any other pursuit in life. We conceive that 
now is quite carly enough to start these gorgeous 
autumnal flowers. The best place to start them 
in is a pit, or frame, heated either with dung-lit- 
ter, well mellowed by turning it over frequently 
previously, and putting it then into the pit when 
the fierce heat is moderated; or the pit may be 


upon it. Upon the dung lay a covering of ashes, 
or sand, previously to putting in the roots. In 
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gained me a decisive victory. Instead of com- 
mencing hostilities at once, on discovering the 


| extent of the ravages committed, I gave encou- 


ragement to the enemy, by throwing in his way 
divers articles of food, such as dripping, lard, 
meat, bones, fish, and other daintics. This gave 
him confidence, and threw him off his guard, so 
that he revelled unsuspiciously among all the good 
things of this life, while I was secretly plotting 
his destruction. I took care, meantime, to secure 


all the hen-houses, and shut the inmates up every 


this warm, moist heat, the roots will soon send | 


forth shoots and new roots. As soon as the shoots 
are three or four inches long take them off, and 
put them into small pots half filled with earth, 
and then filled up with fine white sand. Give 
them some water to settle the sand; the cut- 
tings then may be put in, and will soon take 
root. 

The great art in the management of Dahlia 
cuttings after they are struck, is to give them 
just such a quantity of air as will enable them to 
make dwarf stout plants, without actually starving. 
Dahlia cuttings should never be allowed to stop 
so long in the pots as to fill them with roots in a 
dense mass. It is the greatest absurdity to ex- 
pect plants that have been cramped in their early 
yonth to make strong healthy fellows afterwards. 
By no means then, nurse your young Dahlias too 
much. This observation applies to those that 
are growing now, or have been growing for some 
time, as well as to those that are yet to be pro- 
pagated. Continue to secure them from frost, 
and no more: too much heat or stimulus, at this 
early period, is very injurious. J. Appleby. Cot- 
tage Gardener. 

RAT’s-BANE, PROPERLY SO CALLED, A SETTLER 
For THE Mittion.—For the benefit of all who 
may hereafter fall victims to the rapacity of 
rats, I will now, as briefly as may be, lay before 
them my military tactics, and explain how I 
finally brought up my corps de reserve, which 
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night, to protect them from their blood thirsty 
foe. The great field-day was Friday last, a day 
I shall long remember. I devoted it entirely to 
strategy; and, Nil actum reputans dum quid su- 
peresset agendum, I completed all my arrange- 
ments before the hour of dusk, impatiently wait- 
ing for the rising sun of the morrow. Poison was 
my weapon; fresh herrings and sprats were my 
aides-de-camp. The poison was carbonate of 
barytes, ground to an impalpable powder, and 
phosporus. An incision was first made in the 
backs of the herrings, and the carbonate of bary- 
tes well rubbed in. The parts were then, as ar- 
tistically as possible, reunited. The sprats being 
smaller than the herrings, and more plastic, were 
pierced through their sides with a sharp piece of 


| deal wood. Had a knife, a fork, or the human 
filled with tanner’s spent bark, and the roots laid | 


hand touched them, all would have been vain. 
The barytes was then “ drilled in,” and other 
sprats, not poisoned, were placed above and be- 
low them, so that suspicion was disarmed. ‘ La- 
tet anguis in herba!” It should be borne in 
mind that the barytes is without taste and with- 
out smell; hence its great value. The way in 
which I applied the phosphorus would take more 
space to detail than you can well afford in one 
number of your paper. At a future time, I will 
gladly furnish particulars of this, and other inte- 
resting matters, connected with my recent experi- 
ments, for I have been both a ‘‘ sapper” and a 
** miner !” 

When the preparations were all completed, I 
stationed my trusty messengers in every part of the 
garden and shrubberies—some under trees, some 
in flower-pots, some hidden by a brick, others 
partly imbedded in the garden walks, &c., &e. 
They ‘‘ did their bidding” right bravely. Oncom- 
ing down stairs, the morning following, I found 
the enemy had fallen into the snare. There was 
a serious diminution of the provisions furnished for 
their repast, and the hand of death was observable 
on every side. They had eaten ravenously; they 
had been seized with cruel thirst; they had sated 
themselves with water; they had “‘ burst their 
boilers!” To use an expressive, and most appro- 
priate classical quotation, there was a visible 
** Decessio pereuntium—successio periturorum,” 
which clearly proved I had won the day. Ina 
word, two days and two nights effectually routed 
the whole army, and I was left master of the field. 
If it be urged by some, as perhaps it will be, that 
I am cruel, consider the aggravation, an unpro- 
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voked and brutal attack upon a large affectionate 
family of sleeping innocents, who were ruthlessly 
snatched from their beds at midnight, torn limb 
from limb, and their agonized bodies crunched ; 


} 
| 
| 


of murderous assassins. Oh! ‘ had they ten thou- 
sand lives, my great revenge has stomach for them 
all.” William Kidd. Sanders’ Cottage, New 
Road, Hammersmith, February 5. Agricultural 


agg ' , 
aye, ‘* crunched” is the word, between the fangs ; Gazette. 
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SpecrAL MANvurREs.—Our amiable contemporary, | 
Mr. Hovey, of Boston, who is remarkable for the 
pertinacity with which he stands still, while the age 
moves on, and who presides over the past, in Hor- 
ticulture, like some solemn Sphynx that once told 
how high the tide rose in Egypt, but has long ago 
been left high and dry by the progress of the ages, 
cannot, with all patience, see how there can be 
any value in special manures. In his last ‘‘ Retro- 
spect of the progress of Horticulture,” he has the 
following neat paragraph :— 

** Mr. DowninG tell us, with much dignity (ete.) 
—that the sole cause of the cracking of the Doyenne 
pear, is from the fact that the soil is exhausted of 
its mineral substances; and thai a bushel of peat, 
half a bushel of wood ashes, and a few bones, with 
perhaps a little iron, will quite renovate a tree. 
This theory may answer very well for beginners 
in gardening, but every practical man knows,” 
&e. 

As we do not know a single intelligent horticul- 
turist in America, who, after the discoveries of the 
last ten years, has any doubts of the value of spe- 


cial manures, except Mr. Hovey, we do not think lime, ashes, &c., simply because they have given 


it worth while to go into any scientific demonstra- 
tion of their value. It would be as superfluous as 
to attempt to prove steam a motive power. But 
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tivated varieties—as Beurre Bose, Williams’ Bon 
Chretien, Flemish Beauty, &c., were on exhibition. 
They were certainly the fairest in appearance, as 
well as the largest in size of any White Doyennes 
I have ever seen. The specimens to which I call- 
ed your attention last fall at the Pomological Con- 
gress in New-York, you may remember, were very 
fair and beautiful-——they were from one of those re- 
novated trees.” Yours, §c., *. Albany, April 
10, 1850. 

To the foregoing simple statement we will only 
add that Mr. Goorp’s pears from these trees at- 
tracted unusual attention as being, amid all the 
great collection of fruits shown at the Pomologi 
cal Congress, the most beautiful pears shown. If 
the result obtained by special manuring those old 
pear trees, which, after having once borne fine 
fruit, had for many years become worthless from 
sheer exhaustion of the necessary elements in the 
soil, is not satisfactory proof, then such proof is 
impossible. 

It is possible that some persons have been dis- 
appointed in the result of their experiments with 


|a sprinkling of these over the surface of the 


. ‘ . | 
facts are stubborn things. as “‘ every practical] 
man knows,” and we therefore give an extract from 


a private letter lately received from a member of 
the Albany Horticultural Society : 

‘* During the year 1847, Mr. Jonn S. Gootp 
purchased part of the ‘‘ Bleeker Garden” in this 
city (Albany). On it were growing several old 
white Doyenne ( Virgalieu) pear trees,the fruit from 
which was nearly worthless, being cracked, knerly, 
and smal]. Being a subscriber to the Horticultu- 
rist, he had read the article on ‘‘ renovating an 
outeast,” which is published in volume Ist, page 
225, of that magazine, and determined to follow 
the directions given in it. He did so, and the evi- 
dences of the good effects of such course of treat- 
ment were apparent the succeeding season, for the 
pears, instead of being cracked and worthless, as 
insignificant in size as they were previously, took 


ground. But in every instance where the needful 
elements have been judiciously applied and incor- 
porated with the soil, and especially when, as in 
Mr. G.’s experiment, the old soil was renovated 
and new soil given, the effect has beensuch as our 
correspondent has just detailed. 

THE BEST VEGETABLES.—The very best early 
pea, out of eight new sorts tried by us last season, 
was the Prince Albert. It is about five or six days 
earlier than the Early Frame or Washington. 
Champion of England is a new pea, a liberal supply 
of the seed of which was sent us last season by Mr. 
BowpiTcH, teedsman, Horticultural Hal], Boston. 
It grows about five feet high, and produces an early 
crop; the pods are well filled, the peas large and 
very sugary in quality. When dry, these peas 
have a bluish colour. Altogether this pea is the 


| finest of the table pea that we have cultivated, and 


the premium at the exhibition of the Albany and | 
Rensselaer Horticultual Society, (see published | 


report) as ‘‘the best and most beautiful pears on 


_will undoubtedly become a favorite. We notice 


that it ranks very high in England. The Bassano 
beet is not oaly the most tender and delicate of 


early beets, but when sown for a late crop it is al- 
exhibition.” They took this premium when some | 


so the best winter beet for the table. Cole’s Su- 


of the most beautiful specimens of the finest cul- perb Celery is the best red, and Seymour’s White 
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the best white celery. The early and late Wal- 
cheron Cauliflower turns out, after two years trial, 
the best sorts yet proved in this country. White 
Spanish, is the best onion for all purposes. The 
Altringham is the best carrot, and the Autumnal 
Marrow the best squash grown. 

A Sprinc Recorp.—It would be a very con- 
siderable assistance in adopting rules to practice, 
in all kinds of cultivation carried on in the United 
States, if some definite standard of the advance of 
the spring could be recorded and published from 
all the principal districts of the Union—so that any 
one could see ot a glance what the relative state 
of the season is in his district, as compared with 
that in other districts farther north or south. 

Hon. J. R. Pornsert, of South Carolina, has 
sent us the following suggestion for this purpose, 
which meets our approval. We shall be glad to 
receive reports based upon it from any parts of the 
country :-— 

** It has oecurred to me that if the flowering of 
the common Dog-wood (Cornus florida) were no- 
ticed in every part of the United States, for a se- 
ries of years, it would furnish a correct estimate, 
or at least a very near approximation, of the dif- 
ference of seasons throughout the country ; for the 
dog-wood grows from Maine to Florida, from the 
sea-coast to the mountains, and blossoms every- 


where in the early spring. This season, in our 


neighborhood, (Greenville, S. C.,) it began to put | 


forth blossoms on the 15th March, in sheltered 


places, and was in full bloom in the woods on the 
25th of March.” 


The dog-wood is not usually in full bloom with | 


us on the Hudson till the Ist week in May. The 
peach and cherry trees are usually in blossom the 
3d week in April, but the season is at least ten 


days later than usual when we write this notice, 
(April 18.) Ep 

Harpiness oF Prants.—We shall be glad to 
receive from cultivators, in various parts of the 
country, memoranda of the way in which various 
shrubs, trees or plants, lately introduced, have 
withstood the winter. 

In our own grounds, Weigela rosea, Spirea 
prunifolia, pl., Budleya Lindleyana, Torreya 
taxifolia, and the Deodar Cedar, have stood the 
winter without the least protection. 

Araucaria imbricata, Cryptomeria japonica, 
Clematis Steboldtii, and C. azurea grandiflora, 
have done well, only covered with a few boards, 
and may, probably, prove quite hardy. Cupres. 
sus sempervirens, treated in the same way, is con- 
siderably injured, Abies Smithii, Picea cepha- 
lonica and Pinus exrcelsa are also perfectly hardy. 


Tea Roses.—This delicious class of roses is, it 
is well known, too tender to bear our winters. 
When covered like the other China roses, they are 
usually destroyed, or so much injured, north of | 
New-York, that they are of little value. Usually, 
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therefore, they are taken up in the autumn, pot- 
ted, and put in frames, or the green-house, till 
spring, and then re-planted in the beds. 

Last winter we tried the experiment of placing 
a large rough wooden frame, about 12 by 4 feet, 
and 2 feet deep, over a bed of the roses. This 
was done about the middle of November. The 
frame was covered with old sashes, and over 
these about two or three inches of straw. It was 
neither opened nor examined till the first of April. 
On removing it, about the middle of April, we 
found all the plants i in the finest order—not in the 
least injured by the winter—and have no doubt 
that they will bloom much more finely than when 
lifted and potted in the ordinary way. By plant- 
ing Tea roses in masses or beds, they can be 
easily and perfectly protected in this way, with- 
out disturbing their roots. 


How To WINTER CARNATIONS.—There is per- 
haps no plant which is a greater favorite than the 
Carnation, and which is on the whole cultivated 
with so little success in this country. The main 





Fig. 117. 
difficulty, it must be confessed, is in keeping the 


plants through the winter. When taken up, put 
in pots, and kept in frames or green-houses, they 
are liable to so many casualties that there are few 
gardeners who maintain a good collection for five 
years together. 

What we want, is some easy mode of keeping 
the plants through the winter in the open border. 
Such a mode we hit upon last November ; and the 
success is so complete that we hasten to lay it 
before our floral readers. 

Let us suppose your Carnations growing in the 
beds in the autumn,—the layers still attached to 
the mother plants. At the approach of winter, 
take any common box, six inches or more deep, 
wide enough to cover the bed, and minus the lid 
or cover. Turn this box over the bed of Carna- 
tions; if the bed is large, it will require several 
boxes. Raise the box, on the north side, about 
three inches, to admit air and light; and in order 
to prevent mice from entering and devouring the 
plants, drive down stakes all round the opening, 
a, (see fig. 117,) close enough to prevent their 
ingress, while the air and light will still be ad- 
mitted. 

The box remains over this Carnation bed till 
April, or when the spring weather becomes set- 
tled. Then it is gradually raised, and finally 

taken off. The plants are in better health than 
we have ever seen them when preserved in frames 
—not the least drawn or weakened. All that re- 
mains now, is to prepare a fresh bed, take off the 
layers and. plant them. In this way, the Carna- 
tion may be cultiv ated by everybody with very 
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trifling care; and probably the same mode of pro- 
tection will answer perfectly well for the Auricu- 
la, double Primrose, &c. 

AGRICULTURAL IMPROVEMENTS.—Onur old friend 
Lewis G. Morris, Esq., of Mount Fordham, | 
Westchester co., N. Y., has sailed in the Europa, 
to attend the great sale of short-horned stock of | 
the late THomaAs Bares, Esy., of Yorkshire, Eng- 





land. Mr. Morris’ visit is made solely with a 
view to the improvement of our stock by introdu- 
cing whatever may appear to him best adapted to 
the wants of the middle states; and his importa- 
tions, if he makes any, may be seen at the second 
annual sale at Mount Fordham, in October, 1850. 

SupscripTIon Funp—RareE Prants. Dear Sir: 
I have read with interest ELLWANGER and Bar- 
ryY’s letter to you, on the subject of sending a Bo- 
tanical Collector to Oregon, California and New 
Mexico, to collect for us seeds and plants, vegeta- 
bles and fruits, from these regions. In Scotland 
they have established an association, of about $25 
a share, to raise a fund to send out a scientific per- 
son to collect all new plants, of every kind what- 
ever. Now, there are many persons who will, 
from merely liberal motives, subscribe $25 for such 
a subject, who do not want to draw their quota of 
things procured, for themselves. Who would not 
give more than $25? Let the subscription, there- 
fore, be fixed for $25 per share. I will take four 
shares, say $100, for two years—$100 ayear; but | 
for sufficient reasons do not want my name men- 
tioned. Please call the attention of the public to 
this subject. Weought to collect enough means to | 
employ a clever Botanist to go on this excursion | 
for,one or two years—the latter time is preferable. 
With respect, yours, &c., H. C. 

The above is from a gentleman who is an ardent 
patron of horticulture, and a man of wealth, in 
New Jersey. The subscription is thus opened 
with two names, each for $100. If the Horticul- 
tural Societies, nurserymen and amateurs will come 
forward, the necessary means for this really ex- 
cellent project for enriching our gardens may be 
soon carried into execution. Ep. 





sileene | 

Tue Svusscription.—A. J. Downing, Esq.— | 
Dear Sir: I admire the spirit of B. and E., of Ro- | 
chester, in offering $100 to aid in sending off a | 
collector to the Oregon territory, or north-west | 
coast. We must begin with seeds and nuts, if we | 
wish to grow trees. I am a contributor to the | 
collector now forming in Scotland, and will cheer- | 
fully subscribe $100 to a competent one from this, 
in whose ability practical confidence can be | 
placed. Yours, R.Buist. Philadelphia, April 
18, 1850. a 

THe HypDRANGEA—ITS PROPAGATION.—Weare | 
already aware that the Hydrangea is of uncom. | 
monly easy culture, yet I think under my method | 
it may be still made easier, which is as follows : 
After your old parent plant has done growing, and | 
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the wood is well ripened, you can then lay them in a 
cool cellar or shed; giving them a little water oc- 
casionally, until such time as you want to start 
them, say early in February. They can then be 
cut back to nearly the surface of the pot, at the 
same time saving every piece of wood, or selecting 
the strongest. Of course you are aware the Hy- 
drangea is double jointed, that is, having an eye or 


| bud on each side of the stem, exactly opposite each 


other. If profit is the object, and you wish to 
make as many plants as possible, cut up the wood 
in eyes about two inches long; then split or cut 
each portion lengthwise in the middle; you will 
then have an eye to each piece. Next take out the 
pith with the point of your knife, at the same time 
having pans or small boxes ready with good drain- 
age. In the bottom fill up with stuff suitable for 
growing the plants, to within about 14 inches of 
the top; then insert your eyes with the bud up, 
and cover half inch deep; then set them, if conve- 
nient, in a hot-bed, where they will have a little 
bottom heat; and by this method you will not lose 


one eye out of five hundred. After they are rooted, 


which will be in about four weeks, pot them off 


singly into small sized pots, and keep shifting as 
they grow. They will get handsome and wel! 
grown plants at a comparatively small expense. 
Yours, &e , John Galvin, Gardener to O. W. N. 
Towne, Esq. Somerville, Mass., April 3d, 1850. 

Osace-OranGe Hences.—The third question in 
the ‘‘ budget of queries” of your correspondent from 
this State, in the April number, induces me to 
mention what I learned not long since from an in- 
telligent French commercial gardener of this neigh- 
borhood—that he avoids the extreme spreading of 
the roots of the Osage Orange, when used as a 
hedge, and the consequent exhaustion of the soil, 
by stretching his garden line parallel to the hedge, 
say at a distance of four feet from it, and, with a 
sharp spade, cutting off the roots. This does not 
require more than five minutes time for fifty feet of 
hedge; and may be done every other year, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, 

If the ground is cultivated on both sides, you may 
cut on both sides; or if it be necessary, only on one. 
Where the hedge is set on a road, for instance, 
you may cut off the roots to even less than four feet 
without injuring the growth of the hedge; which, 
of course, will look for nourishment mainly where 
it is allowed to grow at will. H.J. Philadel- 
phia, April 10th, 1850. 

WInTERING VERRBENAS.—Dear Sir: Knowing 
the great interest manifested by the readers of 
your most valuable journal for anything new, that 
has been tested by a fair trial, either in horticul- 
ture or floriculture, and that may be a benefit to 
them, I am thus indneed to give you the results 
of my little experience in wintering Verbenas. In 
the fall, when T potted my Verbenas, several of 
the largest which were raised from seed, were 
left in the ground; but regretting to lose them, 


—————- —<_ - = 
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(being very fine, strong plants,) I placed a hot- 
bed frame over them, had the sides well protected, | 
and the glass covered with mats. 
the mats were thrown off,—giving them plenty of 
light, but little sun. During one or two severely 
cold nights in the 
the mercury ranged from five to eight degrees be- 


low zero, the ground was considerably frozen, but | 


the plants remained unimpaired. They are now 
looking finely, and promise well. Whether they 
can be sufficie ntly protected every winter in this 
rigorous climate, is doubtful; but I would recom- 
mend its trial, it being attended with 
trouble. I should add, that the 
method was borrowed from your W ashington cor- 


respondent, who wintered them successfully last | 


season; but the climate of Washington, it must 
be remembered, is widely different from that of 
Berkshire. Yours truly, Theo. Clapp. 
field, Mass., Feb. 21, 1850. 

(Ww e are greatly pleased and surprised to hear 
of Verbenas standing five to eight degrees below 


zero of Fahrenheit. Will our correspondent have 


the goodness to say if they remain uninjured, and | 


start vigorously in the spring?’ E p.] 

Tue Frre-BticHTt.—Were it not for a very po- 
pular error, (as I conceive, at least,) into which 
many of your readers have fallen, and for 
purpose of awakening continued diligence in close 


In mild weather | 


early part of the month, when | 


so little | 
idea of trying this | 


Pitts. | 


_ of half a dozen species, they may 
the 


and attentive observation upon this subject, as | 


occasion may offer, I should much rather 
a silent reader of your interesting journal, 
bring my humble experienc e before your intelli- 
gent readers. But 
correspondents have settled down upon the pre- 
mises, that the fire-blight of the west, and the 


remain | 
than | 


it seems that many of your | 


frozen sap- -blight (if there really be such thing as | 
frozen sap- blight, which I very much doubt,) are | 


identical ; ; 
makes its appearance during the summer, is no- 
thing more nor less than an effect following a 


ihat is, the fire-blight, so called, as it | 


cause that has preceded it some months, viz., the | 
sudden freezing and thawing of the sap during the | 


winter. I am aware of the difficulties 
upon disproving the ably written theory of Mr. 
BrecHERr upon this subject, by an unlettered per- 
son, like myself; but nevertheless, practical ob- 
servation and experience sometimes will prove or 
disprove what we may not be able tedo by words. 
To such as believe in frozen sap-blight being 
identical with fire-blight, I offer a problem for so- 
lution. I have two successive seasons, during 
the month of July, lost at least 1000 pear seed- 
lings that had not vegetated until after the frosts 
of spring were over. They came up about the 
Ist of May, grew finely, until about or near the 
Ist of July, when they began blighting; and by 
the middle of July there were more than one-third 
of them dead. This was the case for two seasons 
successively. I have also frequently noticed pear 


suckers which had sprouted from the roots of | 


larger trees, after the effects of spring frosts were 


attendant | 
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over, die before the middle of July from the same 
cause. I have closely compared those blighted, 
both seedlings and suckers, with the branches of 
the larger trees that were blighting around us at 
the same time, and could see no diflevence in the 
effects of the disease upon the one or the other, 
in all seasons of blight that I have observed. We 
have, just previous and during the season of 
| blighting, frequent warm showers, unattended 
generally with lightning, but followed successively 
by hot sunshine, and apparently humid atmos- 
phere,—causing excessive luxuriance in vegeta- 
tion. The blight with us has not been confined 
to the pear alone. The Rhus cotinus, the Ring 
| willow, and one or two other shrubs, have suf- 
fered more or less during seasons of blight ,—being 
affected in the same way as the pear in every re- 
spect. The years of blight, alluded to above, 

were 46 and ‘47. The past two years we have 
| suffered but little. Yours respectfully. J.C. F. 

Cincinnati, Feb. 19, 1850. 

Beavutirut Native PLants.—Dear Sir: Please 
to insert the subjoined list of native flowering 
plants, by way of addenda to Dr. Com Tock’s ex- 
cellent paper, on ‘the beauty of our indigenous 
plants,” in your last number. With the exception 
all be obtained 
within five miles of any given spot, in New-Eng- 


land. 


Ariectinum americanum, 
Adiantum pedatam, 
Anemone nemorosa. 
Apocynum androswmifolium, 
Arethusa bulbosa, 
Asclepias verticillata, 
Chimaphila umbellata, 
Claytonia virginica, 
Cornus sanguinea, 
Dielytra cucullaria, 
formosa, 
Calopagon pulchellus, 
Dentaria diphyila, 
Draczena borealis, 
Epigiea repens, 
Erythronium americanum, 
Gentiana erinita, 
Goodyera pubescens, 
Hepatica trilobia, 
Hydraphyllum virginicum, 
canadense, 
Hypoxis erecta, 
Ledum palustra, 
latifolium, 
Linnz borealis, 


Your obedient ser’vt, 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Mitella diphylla, 
Nelumbium luteum, 
Oxalis violacea, 
Panax quinquetolium, 
Pegonia ophioglossoides, 
Polygala rubella, 
— 
Sit) g unea, 
Rhexia virgimica, 
Sabbatia chloroides, 
Sanguin iria canadensis, 
Sisyrinchium anceps, 
Solanum dulcamara, 
Spircvea tomentosa, 
Cornus canadensis, 
Streptapus roseus, 
Tiarella cordifolia, 
Trientalis virginica, 
Trilium erectum, 
pictum, 
Uvularia perfoliata, 
sessifolia, 
Orchis orbiculata, 
Leontice thalictroides, 
Calypso americana. 


Chas. G. Greene. 


_— 


Bos- 


Mutcuine witH Tan.—In the January num- 
ber of the Horticulturist is a short communication 
from H. W.S. CLeveranp, in which, among other 
matters, he speaks of using tan-bark with success 


about the roots of an Isabella grapevine. Mr. C. 
speaks of this as a single experiment, and on that 

account to be received with some qualification. 
| Some five years ago, I set eight or ten vines 
(York Claret, Isabella and Catawba,) on the bor- 
ders of one of my garden walks, with the view of 
making an arbor. Soon after, I covered the 
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walk thickly with refuse tan-bark from the tan- 
nery, having no reference of course to the vines. 
The next year I changed my mind in regard to 
the arbor, and removed the vines to another part 
of the garden; but in taking them up, was sur- 
prised to find that all the vines next to the walk 
had sent forth vigorous roots into the bark, run- 
ning from one to three feet. In some instances, 
the roots had run almost to the surface of the 
bark; and generally they exhibited the appear- 
anc es of a net work, from the great multitude of 
small fibres shooting in every direction, to the 
ends of which particles of the bark adhered. The 
vines were remarkably healthy and vigorous; and 
in transplanting other vines, I have since, when 
convenient, made liberal use of the bark with ap- 
parent success. The matter was new to me, 
and, at the time, I thought of giving an account 
of it to some agricultural publication, but concluded 
that old gardeners would laugh at me. for “ ear- 
rying coals to New-Castle,” and omitted to do so. 
But since your New-Jersey correspondent thinks 
it worth communicating, I am encouraged to add 
my experiment to his; and in legal parlance, it 
certainly makes out a fair “‘ case in point.” Tan- 
bark is ‘extremely retentive of moisture; and this 
adds much to its efficieney as a manure. Yours, 
&e., Benj. G. Ferris. Ithaca, N. Y., March, 
1850. eee 

STRAWBERRY Cuiture.—Dear Sir: I intended 
last autumn to give you something of my experi- 
ence in the strawberry culture, but I saw that you 
had a good number of communications, and there- 
fore deferred my own till a later period, and 
perhaps too late for the present spring opera- 
tions. 

Several years since, induced by a natural taste 
for cultivating fruit, and a wish to produce for my 
own consumption at least, I purchased of nine va- 
rieties of strawberries—al] recommended as very 
desirable—to the amount of forty dollars. Ac- 
cording to the almost universal recommendation, I 
planted in the early autumn. The season proved 
rather dry, and I paid for preparing the ground 
and watering the plants twenty dollars more. The 
next spring, I found that between the dry weather 
of autumn and the frosts of winter, which had ope- 
rated severely on the young and feebly-rooted 
plants, I had few left—searcely three in the hun- 
dred, on an average. I cultivated these during 
the summer, and contrived to increase their num- 
ber to a very satisfactory extent; but the amount 
of fruit was very small, and the quality inferior. 
In the following spring I removed the whole, gath- 
ering the different kinds together, and planting 
them in beds, each by itself. Instead of giving 
the extra care and preparation to the ground T 
had done before, I planted them after a crop of 
patatoes, and gave no more manure than for an 
ordinary crop of vegetables. I expected no fruit 
the first summer, after a spring planting, and the 
following summer I gathered a crop equal to any 
I have ever seen or heard of, from several kinds, 


while others proved unworthy of cultivation, and 
were abandoned. 

From the nine kinds purchased I selected three, 
which I continued to cultivate to my perfect satis- 
faction. In the spring of 1848 I removed young 
plants from the eld beds and placed them on simi- 
lar soil—which had been three years cultivated in 
potatoes—ploughing deep and manuring but mod- 
erately. Of the six beds, I planted one with 
Early Scarlet, one with Hudson, three with an ob- 
late scarlet berry—purchased in my first essay, un- 
der the erroneous name of Keene Seedling—and 
one with Boston Pine. The whole extent of these 
six beds, including trenches, or alleys, was forty- 
two by sixty feet, less than the twentieth of an 
acre. The supply of fruit continued very abund- 
ant for two weeks, and for another week afforded 
all that were needed in my family. During this 
time more than two hundred quarts were gathered 
from this small piece of ground, produced without 

extra care or cultivation beyond what would have 
been given to any common garden crop. I should 
say, moreover, that three-fourths of this crop was 
produced upon half the ground from the cblate 
scarlet berry, while the Boston Pine produced less, 
and suffered from every gathering of the fruit. My 
Hudsons yielded less only from growing too luxu- 
riantly, and therefore the crop did not ripen as 
well. The bed of Early Searlet was somewhat 
shaded by an apple tree, and the crop thus dimin- 
ished. 

Such a crop should assuredly be satisfactory to 
any cultivator; and it was certainly produced with 
little labor. I am not an advocate for careless 
cultivation; but in regard to strawberries there are 
many men, I may say hundreds, who would culti- 
vate this delicious fruit did they know with how 
little labor it can be produced; while they are de- 
terred by the belief that it costs too much labor 
and time. I believe two men with myself were 
occupied searcely four hours in preparing the 
ground, after ploughing, and setting the plants. 
The plants were set at regular intervals of eigh- 
teen inches apart, the ground kept clean, and the 
runners allowed to cover the whole surface the 
first season; this mode produces the next year, a 
better crop than I have obtained in any other way. 
The thick growth of leaves and stems preeludes 
the necessity of laying straw about them, to pro- 
tect the fruit from the mud or sand ; and does it 
far more cleanly and effectually. 

My soil is a loam, above the Albany clay, and 
retains moisture very abundantly, even during very 
dry seasons, and on this account seems well ‘adap- 
ted to the growth of this fruit. I prefer spring 
planting for many reasons; first, I am_ satisfied 
that by fall planting, no good crop of fruit can be 
matured the succeeding year, with the soil and 
climate we have here; therefore nothing is gained 

by this mode. Secondly; by spring planting, the 


=) 


| labor of watering the plants is saved ; and this will 
be required more or less in the autumn planting, 
| unless the season be unusually favorable; and un. 


















































less the plants are well watered they will be like- 
ly to be thrown out by the frosts of winter. Per- 
haps in milder latitudes and a more porous soil, 
autumn planting may prove satisfactory. 

By the practice of allowing the plants to run to- 
gether, it becomes necessary to thin them in the 
spring, after the first crop; and by keeping them 
free from weeds and grass, the second crop will 
be quite equal to the ‘first one. The third crop 
from the same beds has proved less abundant; but 
I have charged this to the growth of grasses 
among the plants, which it is more difficult to pre- 
vent in my soil than to plant a new bed. I am, 
moreover, of opinion that not more than three 
good crops can be obtained from the same spot, 
without breaking up and cultivating in some other 

way. 

if these observations are worth giving to your 
readers, they can depend upon them as reliable ; 
and w hoe ‘ver has hesitated to cultivate this deli- 
cious fruit, let him take courage when he sees it 
may cost no more than to cultivate an equal ex- 
tent of radishes or onions. The soil if well plough- 
ed and moderately manured, will be all that is re- 
quisite; but he must rec collect that freedom from 
weeds, and moisture in the soil, is very essential 
if he will produce large and fine fruit.* 

I have in progress another experiment with fall 
and spring planted strawberries, and should the 
result be of any interest I will give it to you on 
some future occasion. 

In the experience detailed above, * do not pre- 
tend to offer an infallible mode, but only to give 
the result of a simple course, with little labor and 
expense, which, from an experiment disastrous in 
its commencement, has resulted so satisfactorily. 
Yours, 4n Albany Subscriber. March, 1850. (A 
sensible, practical article. Ep.) 

HorticutturaL Criticism Criticisep.—Mr. 
Editor: It is fre quently the fate of those who 
are actively engaged in the laborious operations of 
horticulture. to be blamed 
being praised for success; 
casualties which they could neither foresee nor 
avert, and to have their records of hard-earned 
experience on questions of practice, on which no 
law of literature forbids publie discussion, con- 
temptuously satirized by men whose pride, hu- 
mor, interest or inclination may lead into the in- 
discriminate criticism of subjects beyond their ca- 
pac ity. ’ 

When an individual erects a tribunal of censor- 
ship, in a country where 
horticulture 


for failures, without 
to be censured for 


the science and art of 
are yet in their infancy, and almost 
alienated from each other, he requires to be read 
With caution and scrutiny, by all who are inte- 
rested in the subjects of his critique; and it can- 


*A gentleman 


who is a good fruit-grower, informed the 
Writer that the largest and finest strawberries he had ever seen 
were grown upon a terrace, from the 


slope ubove which is- 
sued 4 small spring. 


where the 


the water finding its way over the 
plants grew, and keepiug it constantly wet. 


surlace 
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not be regarded as anything short of unwarranta- 
ble egotism, for any person—whether he be a 
practical horticulturist, or a profound experimen- 
talist—to assert this thing to be right, or that 
thing to be wrong, merely on his own opinion, 


| without advancing one jot or tittle of argument, 


experiment, or fact, 
his assertion; for it 


to show whereon he founds 
is well known, that an igno- 


| rant critic may often espy a blemish, when his 


own mind is 
cover a b 2 


not sufficiently enlightened to dis- 
auty. But such critics can neither di- 
minish the stability of a principle by their cen- 
sure, nor increase it by their praise. 

In these days of free inquiry, the mere opinion 
of any man, is taken for just what it is worth, 
and its worth is generally estimated in proportion 
to the strength and clearness cf the facts upon 
which it is founded; hence, an opiniou, unsupport- 
ed by facts, is justly regarded as worth nothing at 
all. The science of horticulture is just beginning 
to emerge from shadowy vagueness; and at this 
time, we are in particular danger of being led 
astray by opinions and whimsicalities—of follow- 


| ing absurd practices, and copying bad models; 


| from pure regards of personal favor. 


| ever 


and if censorship is to be assumed by any one, let 


it be impartially applied. The condemnation 


| which is cle arly required, ought not to be with- 


held for much less 
Any per- 
son who brings forward his experience, for the 
benefit of his brethren, does so at the hazard of 
condemnation or approval. He necessarily places 
himself before the tribunal of criticism. But who- 
criticises him, should do so by deductions, 


or facts; ‘and not by vague, 


any contingent advantages, 


analogy, bombastic 


| and empty assertions. 





I think it will be admitted, by all who are ae- 
quainted with the practical operations of horticul- 
ture, that the only satisfactory way of provjng 
the value of any system, or course of practice, is 
by series of experiments and counter-experi- 
ments. We may sometimes be induced, on first 
observations, to reason ourselves into conelusions 
that are clearly absurd; and if such ednclusions be 
given to the world, and passed without reprehen- 
sion, or perhaps indiscriminately praised with 
others, which it may please the caprice or faney 
of the critic to extol, then the literature of horti- 
culture becomes the bane of its practical progress ; 
and on such literature, criticism falls without ef- 
fect. Nothing can be more desirable in our hor- 
ticultural at present, than well di- 
rected criticism, applied impartially and unspar- 
ingly, both to theoretical and practical writings ; 
not only for the purpose of exposing and rectify- 
ing errors, but also for improving our practice 
and consolidating our systems. 

Few reflecting minds can fail to perceive that 
our horticultural literature is at present under the 
Rhadmanthean control of despotic opinionism 
Like the ‘‘ Scotch Reviewers,” a self-opinionated 
tribunal of censorship, vainly attempts to stifle in- 
cipient principles and practices in the bud, except, 


literature, 
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perhaps, they emanate from some tlustrivus ama- | 


teur, who can make an ostentatious boast of being 
the possessor of ‘ fine oaks, broad fields, and 
brood mares.” But it is very doubtful whether 
any animadversion, however satirical or severe, 
will be effectual in preventing the development of 
a more scientific system of horticulture, whether 


the principles upon which it is founded emanate | 


from the chemist in his laboratory, or the more 


humble tiller of the soil. The days are now gone 


by, when learning is confined to ‘the cloister, and 
science within the precincts of the college. 


instinct of animals, may act within a limited 
sphere with apparent uniformity; but which, how- 
ever, is more amusing than useful. and may often 
induce us to admire what we cannot approve. 
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wall to Caithness, on a mission of inquiry, he 
would not find the number of cultivators 1 have 
stated who know anything of the system; and none 
at all who practice it. If, however, by any one, it 
is only as the absurd w himsy of a man who knew 
nothing of vine culture, and who fancied other 
people knew less than himself. If impracticable 
in England, it would be doubly so here. The re- 
marks of your correspondent upon this system, 
show plainly that he is not a man of practice; 

and bis irrelevant analogy between the roots of 


| plants and the stomachs of animals, would also 
There is a species of knowledge which, like the | 1 


induce us to believe he was not a man of science 
With regard to the critique upon the same arti- 
cle, in a subsequent number, it savors too much of 


_ twaddle to be worthy of comment. 


But learning and skill form a happy combination, | 
and seldom fail in securing the support of those | 
who can appreciate their value—a support sufli- 


ciently powerful to set at defiance both scorn and 


cultural critics may think, it is nevertheless true, 
that the mind is more enlightened on any art by 
practice, than by mere study ; and its advance- 
ment is always hindered by an unquestioned sub- 
mission to dictatorial decisions. 


has, or pretends to have, a smattering of know- 

ledge ; and it is generally those who have least, 

that are most ambitious to exhibit the little they 
possess ; and they are also most reluctant in their 
concessions to those who have more. When we 
reflect how comparatively little the most enlight- 
ened can boast of, and how much must necessarily 
elude the diligence of the most vigilant observer, 
what can we think of the judgment of a critic who 
sets up his opinion against ninety-nine hundreths 
of the practical, and the undivided testimony of 
the scientific men at the present day, merely be- 
cause he had found the roots of a willow tree in a 
wall, twenty feet from its stem,—having pene- 

trated through stiff ¢ ‘lay,—when the slightest con- 


December No., p. 272, we have an article on 


In horticultural matters, every man ought to 
purpose to himself the highest degree of excel- 
lence, which circumstances may render it possible 
for him to attain; and in his pursuit of excellence, 


_he will frequently be urged to adopt expedients 
scrutiny. Whatever some of our would-be horti- 


which more extended experience and inquiry will 


prove to be absurd. It frequently happens that 


mere make-shifts and expedients are magnified 


into inventions, and are published and applauded 


grapevine borders. In a subsequent number, this | 


article is encomiastically extolled as the produc- 
tion of learning and experience by your criticising 
correspondent. He says it is something new, and 
thanks the writer for broaching a new “subjec t—a 


retical and practical scribbler, weekly and month. | 


ly, from the days of Speecuty down to the pre- 
sent. 

In the article referred to, ‘‘ Hoar’s Treatise on 
the Vine,” is quoted, as a standard work in Eng- 


land on that subject. This is one of numerous in- | 


stances within my knowledge, of people in this 
country being led astray by English works. The 
treatise in question is scarcely known, or the sys- 
tem practiced by half a dozen cultivators in the 
kingdom; and were any one to travel from Corn- 


_to the world, before they are ascertained to be 


improvements. The purely practical man is very 
On horticultural matters, almost every person | 


often bewildered in the mazes of conflicting opi- 
nions, which might be clearly illustrated by a 
simple fact, providing the fact and the illustra- 
tion toge the: ‘r, are not both obscured by a maze of 
metaphysical sophistry. He is no less non-plussed, 
however, when insignificant facts are subtilized 
beyond exactness, and trifling evidence dilated be- 
yond practical perspicuity. Our horticultural lite- 
rature is justly blamed for these errors, and the 
art suffers from their effects. In the present tran- 
sitory and undefined state of our horticultural 
knowledge ,—knowi ing the uncertainty of conjec- 
ture, and the scantiness of substantial evidence, on 
any point of practice, arising from the effects of 
locality and climate, or from deficiency of skill,— 


_ knowing, also, the difficulty of discovering at 
sideration would show him, that tiis fact proved | 
the position which he has qnestioned? In the | 


all times the causes of failure, and the certain 
means of avoiding it, and the liability of the most 
proficient to fall into errors,—it is, I think, no dis- 
grace to a critic, whatever his pretensions, to 
leave obscurities, which he does not understand, 
to happier industry and more diligent inquirers. 
In recording our experience for the benefit of 


1 | others, the multiplicity is less to be relied on or 
subject which has been broached by every theo- 


considered, than the power of the facts that are 
adduced. When trifling facts are accumulated, 
without necessity, they weaken the force, instead 
of strengthening a general principle. How often 
are facts laid before us, founded on conjecture, 
and drawn from infinitisimal deductions, which 
nature herself will hardly recognize; and how 
often are eloquent arguments used to support 
facts which practical investigation sinks into no- 
thingness. Many people who amuse themselves 
with horticultural matters, though zealous enough, 
are nevertheless incautious and unskilful in their 














































operations, their observations and conclusions. 
They fancy a consequence which they ardently | 
wish, and proclaim it to the world as a new dis- 
covery, while more extended observation and ex- 

perience would have convinced them of its want 


° . | 
of reality, and perhaps given them reasons to 


doubt the accuracy of their first conclusion. En. | 
deavors to discover useful facts are always lauda- 
: ble, even when the discoveries are beyond the ca- 


pacity that undertakes them; but we ought to be 
silent in regard to dubious results, rather than to 
publish and applaud them at the hazard of mis- 
guiding others. 
he is doubtful, and inquire when he is ignorant ; 


: nor ought he to proclaim a principle upon hasty 
experiments. A man intent upon inquiry, will | 
) find in the course of his investigations, that though 


one result generally gives 


often difficult to discover the real cause that pro- 


duced them. To search, is not always to find; 
: and to find, is not always to be informed. We 
may pursue ‘objec ts in horticulture, as the first in- 
habitants of Arcadia chased the sun, which, when 
they had reached the hill on which he seemed to 
| rest, was still beheld at the same distance from 


them. 
: It is an acknowledged truth, that although a 
. great deal has resulted from application and indus- 


, try, discoveries in our horticultural practice are 
not always awarded to pea who are solely, and 
f it may be incessantly, searching for them. Some 


of the most valuable - ive resulted from nee essity 
r chance. Care will sometimes betray the ap- 


i 0 


. pearance of negligence, and he, who, in searching 


for some important fact, will neglect others equal- 


ly important, that are obvious and familiar, must 
fail in elucidating truth to prove his own investi- | 
gations, and is consequently incapable of criticising 
. others. In things that are easily performed, there | 
n is always danger from confidence, and in things 


f difficult, there is as much danger hom ignorance. 
- The mind, afraid of grasping with profound truths, 
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A man ought to deliberate when | 


rise to another, it is | 
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| ment is passed upon all,) except under dissylabie 

ejaculations, such as—'é Quite right,” ‘that’s 
| good,” “TI hate this, and like the other thing,”— 
disdaining the labor of investigation, yet claiming 
all the dignity of learned criticism. Let any one 
glance, if they have patience enough, at the cri- 
tique in the February number of the Horticulturist, 
and observe the ridiculous obliquity of the critie’s 
vision,—how wit is struggling with ignorance, and 
sophistry with conceit. Again, in the subsequent 
number, we observe metaphor degenerating into 
vulgar cant, and analogy stretched out into hyper- 
bolical exaggeration; enfeebled by the want of 
force, and clouded by the want of perspicuity. 
Such criticism admits neither of apology nor ex- 
tenuation. It wants the candcur of honesty to de- 
serve the one, and the humility of ignorance to me- 
rit the other. This critic’s budget is like a jack- 
of-all-trades’ shop—an omnium gatherum of little- 
ness, containing a variety of trifles, but nothing of 
value. It may pass well enough when the frivo- 
lous imagination only wishes for amusement, but 
| will be passed over with contempt by the inquir- 
_ ing mind that seeks for instruction. 

Such, I have said, is our horticultural criticism. 
| But who will dare to criticise the critics? Cer- 
| tainly not the mere mechanical clod-hoppers of the 

soil. Such involuntary excursions of thought are 
too ethereal for their labor-loaded imaginations, 
and too presumptuous in their character to escape 
the denunciations which have been already feebly 
' inflicted. Our amateur friends, however, ought to 
consider, in their critical lucubrations, that the 
hard-working mechanic, and laborious tiller of the 
soil, can handle the pen as well as the spade, and 
can criticise as well as those who spend their lives 
in studious idleness, and much more to the point ; 
at least we are induced to draw this inference if 
| we are justified in judging from the specimens al- 
ready produced. 
| No person who is thoroughly conversant with 
the present ambiguous and undefined state of hor- 


a. 


t is disdainful of simple ones, and hastily withdraws | ticultural knowledge will deny that criticism is 
n itself from deep researches, while it passes, with | above all things needful, both for the rectification 
t scornful rapidity, over tasks to which its powers | of errors, and consolidating our principles. But 
. are inadequate, and attempts to captivate its rea- | let us have critics who are equal to the task. No 
0 ders with florid language, in order to hide the | editor of a horticultural journal wil! minutely eri- 
5 sterility of its ideas. Capricious in its censure, | ticise and comment upon every production that 
expressing opinions with colloquial waggishness, | may be sent to his pages; nor is it necessary, when 
f confounding errors with improprieties, and falla- | his readers belong to that fortunate class who are 
r cies with truths; sometimes too gross and vulgar | capable of judging for themselves. Moreover, as 
e for common courtesy, at others too absurd and | a caterer of knowledge, he is necessitated to re- 
5 bombastic for common sense; sometimes treating | cord the experience and opinions of others, leaving 
d twaddle and nonsense with encomiastie serious- | his readers to draw their own conclusions. A 
n ness, and at others treating profound scientific de- | critic, however, is in a very difierent position; he 
y ductions with levity and burlesque, and through- | constitutes himself a tribunal for the judgment of 
h out evidently actuated by prejudices that are only | public productions, and consequently renders him- 
v equalled by the impotency of the production, the | selfamenable to the public for the judgment which 
t criticism dwindles down to the despicable standard | he gives. A critic is not less debased in prostitu- 
Js of meanness and malignity. | ting his judgment by exaggerated censure, than 
s And such is the tenor of some of our horticultu- | he is by attempting to shrink from the odium he 
1, ral criticisms at the present day. No subject is | incurs by exaggerated praise, nor can his incapa- *H 













minutely or particularly examined, (though judg. | city be more clearly illustrated, than when he at. 
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tempts to ridicule the serious reflections of other 
men’s minds by the sportive sallies of his own. 

In conclusion, I cannot help expressing my re- 
gret to perceive a want of amicable feeling be- 
tween two classes of individuals whose reciprocal 
interests should reconcile them to unity of purpose. 
When a critic sneers at practical writers, simply 
because they are so, he not only shows the mean- 
ness of his motives, but the shallowness of his 
mind. Let him rest assured, however, that prac- 
tical men at the present day, are neither so timo- 


ee 


rous as to be terrified by censure, nor so abject as | 


to be silenced by abuse. R. B. L. Baltimore. 


ProtecTinG Trees aGainst Mice.—Dear Sir: | 
. . : » | 
A Philadelphia correspondent gives us a method of 


protecting trees against mice, by means of tin 
wound around them. I think the plan a very 
good one, but rather expensive. 

The following I have found an effectual and 
much cheaper manner. I prepared a quantity of 
blocks, two to three inches square by six inches 
in length, obtained from refuse plank or scantling. 
In these I bored holes with an inch-and-a-half au- 
gur, lengthwise, and nearly through them. I 
then put a quantity of cornmeal and arsenic in the 
bottom of each, pressing it down firmly with a 
stick. We then distribute them about the nursery 
in situations where the trees seemed most exposed 
to the depredators, and where they suffered se- 
verely the previous season. The blocks should be 
placed with the mouth inclining slightly down- 
wards, to keep the powder dry. 


. Fo ae ; ; | 
Upon examination afew days since, I found that 


many of them had been visited, Lut not a tree had 
been touched in the line of fortification. 

The expense of these guns, (which are ‘ great 
guns” in a small way,) is but trifling, and they 
will last for years. They will need loading annu- 
ally in the fall, for a winter campaign. Yours, re- 
spectfully. Jas. W. Hooker. Rochester, March 
7, 1850. 

P.S. A neighbor having some very troublesome 
little pigs, soon found nails enough to mend his 
pen when informed of our preparations for self- 
defence. 

CuimaATE AND Porarity.—Dear Sir: IT am 
much pleased with the communication of Profes- 
sor Turner (Sept., 1848,) as it agrees with my 
own opinion, which I formed immediately after I 


_arrived in this country, namely, that the summer 


heat of this climate is too intense for many Euro- 
- pean plants; for which reason I have always tried 
to protect my plants from the effect of the sum. 
mer sun, Fruit trees, by whitewashing their 
trunks, and by shading my grapevines and other 
small plants. I found that they became more 
healthy and vigorous in consequence. 

By this opportunity, I wish to draw your atten- 
tion to “the laws of polarity,” as they effect 
vegetable productions, especially in regard to 
early or late fruits. 


To obtain early fruit, graft the scion of that 
quality on a stock of a date kind, or a /ate variety 
on an early stock, to ripen the fruit much later 
than that from which the late scion was taken. 
[Does our correspondent mean to assert this as 
theory or fact? Ep.] 

Please pardon my poor English,—this not being 
my native tongue. Yours very respectfully, G. 
H.B. Nazareth, Pa., February 14, 1850. 


Gutta PERCHA AS A NON-CONDUCTOR.—As the 
security of dwellings and other buildings against 
lightning is a matter of great importance and 
general interest, I would remark that at a lee- 
ture recently delivered by Mr. Frevp of Williams- 
burgh, on electricity, he said that lightning rods 
frequently get rusty, and cut through at the sur- 
face of the ground; and where that occurs, that 
the iron staple, conneeting the rods with the 
buildings, conducts the lightning into the houses. 
If the staples, said Mr. Friern, were incased with 
gutta percha, it would insure perfect security to 
the buildings. M. C. 


Cotumsus (O.) HorticuttvuraL Sociery.—At 
the annual meeting of the Society, held on Satur- 
day evening March 2, the following gentlemen 
were elected oflicers for the ensuing year: 

President—Dr. J. G. Jones. 

Ist Viee President—Lewis Heyt. 

2a Vice President—Luctan BuTT es. 

Treasurer—ADAM SITES 

Cor. and Rec. Sec’y—A.ex. E. GLENN. 

Managers—Francis Stewart, M. B. Bateham, 
John Miller, Geo. G. Comstock, A. B. Buttles. 

New Beprorp HorTicvutturay Society.—At 
the annual meeting of the New Bedford Horticul- 
tural Society, held 2mo. 7th, 1850, the following 
officers were unanimously chosen for the year en- 
suing, viz: 

President—James ARNOLD. 

Vice Presidents—Henry H. Crapo, Jonnx 
How anp, Sam’t. W. Ropman, Wo. P. JENNEY. 

Treasurer—Wnm. C. Corrin. 

Cor. See’y—J. H. W. Pace. 

Rec. Sec’y—MatTtTHuew How .anp. 

Executive and Finance Committee—Lucian B. 
Keith, Joseph Clark, James H. Collins, John 
Wood. 

On Premiums—Willard Nye, Geo, Tappan. 

On Library—Joseph C. Delano, Geo. How- 
land, jr., Samuel R. Brown. 

Fruits and Synonyms—Henry H. Crapo, Wm. 
Swift, Wm. T. Cook. John Gibson, R. N. Swift. 

Plants and Flowers—Thos. A. Greene, Wm. 
C. Coffin, Wellwood Young, F. P. Chase, I. D. 
Hall. 

On Shrubs—Augustus Taber, Obed Nye, Hat- 
til Kelley, Wellwood Young, John B. Bur- 
gess. 

On Publications.—James B. Congdon. 


On Vegetables—Edmund Gardner, John B. 
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Burgess, John M. Howland, Henry S. Packard, 
Philip Anthony. 


On Exchange of Fruits and Flowers.—Albert 
D. Hatch. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PatnT AND Sanv.—E., (Balfray, N. C.) 
Mr. WHEELER’s durable paint for outside work, 
referred to in the August number Horticulturist 
is as follows: ‘‘ take 50 lbs. best white lead; 
ten quarts linseed oil; 4 lb. dryers; 50 lbs. finely 
silted clean white sand; 2 lbs. raw umber. Tho- 
roughly mix, and dilute the whole with the oil, 
adding a very little (say half a pint) of turpentine. 
Lay it on with a large brush. 
which does not cut through with the sand.” 
PomotocicaL.—T. Boardman, (Trumansburgh.) 
The Pomological Congress Report will, we under- 


stand, be ready about the Ist of May. Copies 
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the shade of trees. To propagate the verbena is 
the easiest possible thing of the kind. You have 
only to plant cuttings in a pot with a little sandy 
soil, and turn a large bell glass—or tumbler if you 
have nothing better—over them. Water the pot 
of cuttings every evening, and remove the tum- 
bler for a few hours—taking care to replace it be- 
fore the sun shines. In ten days or a fortnight 
they will be rooted, and may be turned out of the 


» | pot and set out in a bed, watered and shaded for 


| three or four days, when they will be established. 


' 


I use a wire brush, | 


may be had at the publication office of the Horti- | 


culturist, (407 Broadway, Albany,) or at Mr. 
Breck’s Agricultural Warehouse, North Market 
street, Boston. The report will be sent by mail 
to all persons who attended the Congress at Cas- 
tle Garden, and entered their names. You will 
find Bullock’s pippin described at page 131 of our 
Fruit Trees. The Diana grape cannot be pro- 
eured at any price now—but several nurserymen 
are propagating, and will, we presume, have it for 
sale in the autumn. 

Manvures.—A Long Island Subscriber. 
the Poudrette of the Lodi Company, New-York. 
We can recommend it, from experience, as the 
safest, cheapest and most easily used of all ma- 
nures for the nicer gardening purposes. It will 
not burn up your plants or seed, (as guano will in 
the hands of novices,) and is at the same time a 
most active and vigorous stimulant. 


ImporTED Trres.—J. Jackson, (Boston.) Im- , or digging it in when the roots are dormant, so 


ported fruit trees are not, in our estimation, quite 
equal to those grown here, but nevertheless they 
succeed well, and make sound and healthy trees. 
We have not found them more tender than the 
same sorts grafted in this country. It is only by 
raising trees from seed grown here that they be- 
come hardier. 

Versenas.—Viola, (Holyoke, Mass.) Nothing 
is easier than to cultivate verbenas. 
generally grow well in any rich, deep garden soil, 
but if you find any difficulty with your soil, procure 
a couple of wheelbarrow loads of good sods, char 
or burn them by mixing them with refuse brush or 
combustible garden rubbish, and setting the heap 
on fire. Take these charred sods, chop them up 
finely, make a bed of one-third of them, one-third 
garden soil, one-third with rotted manure. If the 
soil is heavy, add some sand. In this, plant your 
verbenas, any time during the month of May. 
They alw ays ‘look best in a bed or mass, and half 
a dozen plants will creep over and cover a bed 
three or four feet in diameter. The spot for the 


| 
Try 


speak of, but it is worth a trial. 


You may propagate them in this way at any time 
—but cuttings are usually made for next year’s 
stock in the month of August. The pot can be 
stuck full, and may remain so till early in the 
spring, when they should be separated and put in- 
to separate pots to get established before it is time 
to turn them into the open border. They must 
be kept in a green-house or room where there is no 
frosé through the winter, and watered rather spa- 
ringly till spring opens. Among the best sorts are 
the following: Beauté Supreme, pearl blossom ; 
Robinson’s Defiance, scarlet; Rosy Morn, light 


rosy crimson ; Satellite, orange scarlet ; Queen, 
white. 
Miscettantous.—E Wilcox, (New-York.) 


Spent tan-bark will do very well for mulching alk 
but very delicate trees or shrubs. The Bartlett 
would be afar more profitable pear than the White 
Doyenne, in your New Jersey soil. We art doubt- 
ful of suecess in grafting the beach plum trees you 
(Your letter 


mise arried.) 


Guano.—-W. P. A., (Detroit.) This isa most 
valuable manure if used judiciously. To dig it in 


| around the roots of tender plants, or mix it with 


soil in which seeds are to be grown, amounts, gene- 
rally, to burning up these plants or seeds. We 
prefer, therefore, to apply it in the fall, ploughing 


_ that it becomes incorporated with the soil before 


_ the plants are affected by it. 


The true way to use 
guano, at this season, is to compost it with char- 
coal, peat, or swamp muck, mixing about one hun- 


_ dred pounds of guano with a cart load of charcoal 
| dust or a waggon load of decomposed peat, and 
_ letting it be a fortnight before using it—turning it 


over once or twice in the interval. 
They will 


This econo- 
mises the value of the guano, and the carbon, 
taking up the more active elements of the guano, 
and giving them out slowly, prevents the injurious 
action which they often have on tender plants. 
Topacco-waTER.—A Beginner, ( Natchez. ) 


_ To destroy the aphis or green insect that infests 


will prove most effectual: 


young rose shoots, the following recipe, if followed, 
‘* Pour one quart of 


| boiling water upon one ounce of shag tobacco; 
let it stand until cold, and then strain and bottle 


bed should be in the open sunshine, and away from ' 


it for use; it will keep good for a year if not want- 
ed. One sprinkling of this will destroy the green 
fly upon any plant, without the least injury to the 
plant itself. The best method of applying it, is te 
take the plant in one hand, and holding it with its 
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| 
| 


head downwards, with a feather or brush, sprinkle 
the tobacco-water upon the under parts of the 
leaves, or, if the plants are not in flower, all over 
them. This, if the tobacco-water is perfectly 
clean, will not need washing off again.” 
Danis. —A. R. (Syracuse, N. Y. ) You did 
not succeed, because your soil is too thin and dry. 
Choose a part of your garden actually damp or 
moist, trench it two feet deep, manure it highly, 
and then plant your dahlias, and you will, with an 
ordinary season, have an abundant bloom. See 
Thorburn’s adv ertisement for the finest new sorts. 
Moss Roses require a good deal of manure, and a 
rather cool situation—as they suffer from the sun 


in a hot situation. They are greatly helped in a | 


hot soil by mulching or covering the ground with 
straw or hay. 





Roses.—4 Lady of Berkshire. If you wishan 
abundant bloom of perpetual roses in summer and 
autumn, cut off all the buds that appear in June, 
before they are half grown. 

Tue Borer.—4. W., (Worcester, Mass.) It 
is not enough to take the borer out of the tree. 
You must prevent their laying more eggs in it 
again. This may be done by painting over the 
the principal body and limbs—especially at the 
surface of the ground and the fork of the branches 
—with a wash offensive to the insects when in a 
winged state, about the last of this month—May ; 
they come out, fly about and deposit their eggs. 
Such a wash is made by taking soft-soap and thin- 
ning it with tobacco-water till it is like thick 
cream. Put it on with a brush, rubbing it in the 
crevices of the bark. 
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The stated meeting of this society was held, as usual, on 
Tuesday evening, April 16, 1550. ‘The president in the chair. 

The exhibition surpassed former occasions in attraction, and 
was enjoyed hy a crowd of visitors, who appeared highly de- 
lighted with the beauty of the display. The object to which 
all were xttracted, was a large table in the centre of the sa- 
loon, on Which were arranged the richest collection of grapes, 
on vines growing in pots, that have ever been shown at this 
season of the year, consisting of Black Hamburg, White 'To- 
kay, Reine de Nice, Victoria, Rose Chasselas, Early White 
Muscat, Red Frontignan, White Frontignan, Muscat blene 
hative, Black Frontignan, Golden Chasselas, and White Sweet 
Water. The society is again indebted, for this instance, to 
the liberality of its preside nt, Caleb Cope, who takes so much 
pleasure to gratify the members. Apart from the great credit 
of producing suc h fine specimens of fruit, an additional merit 
is due to the gardener for having grown them on plants only 
one year from the insertion of the bud, which was the fact 
with all, except the last three named varieties. 

The many collections of choice fHowering plants, were unu- 
sually fine. Some specimens were remé irkable for be auty ; 
especially so was a Rhododendron ponticum, a fair tree in 
proportions,—being some ten feet in height, covered with nu- 
merous trusses of gorgeous flowers,—an object in itself of 
much admiration; this plant was from the green-house of 


James Dundas. From the same source, among a variety of 


other plants, were specimens of Azalea variegata, Campanula 
nobilis, Rhododendron Catawbiense, Deutzia scabra, and Jus- 
ticia carnea, of great beauty. From Robert Buist’s houses, 
there were, besides a large collection of standard plants, a 
number of entirely new. and shown for the first time, of which 
were the Gardenia Stanleyana, a plant twelve inches in 
height, bearing a sombre flower ten inches in le ngth; Polyga- 
la Dalmaisiana, Tropeolum Lobbianam, Aquilegia Skinnerii, 
and Pelargonia, varieties Talesmana, Zareta, Ytolmskii, and 
Arabian. From Miss Gratz’ collection, were choice Pelargo- 
nia, Cinerari, Cacti, Viola, ete. By John Lambert’s gar- 
dener, Roses, double stocks, Schizanthi, Cinerarias, Tulips, 
with many others. From John She srwood, Campanula nobilis, 
Justicia carnea, and Roses. By Ben Daniels, gardener to 
Caleb Cope. Azalea, Cineraria, and Hyacinths. By William 
Hall, choice Roses. By James Powell, beautiful Cinerarias. 
By Andrew Dryburgh, handsome Pansies. The designs, bas- 
kets of cut fiowers, and bouquets, were very neat and fra- 
grant. Of vegetables, there was the usual extensive display. 

The following premiums were awarded on the occasion : 

By the committee on plants and flowers. Pelargonia—for 
the best six named varieties in pots, to Robert Scott, foreman 
to Robert Buist; for the second best do., to Patrick Gallagher, 
gardener to Miss Gratz. Roses—for the bestsix named varie- 


| ties in pots, to Maurice Finn, gardener to John Lambert; for 
| the second best ditto, to Wm. Burnley, foreman to John Sher- 


wood. Hyacintis—for the best six varieties in pots, to Ben 
Daniels, gardener to Caleb Cope. Pansies—for the best six 
varieties in pots, to Andrew Dryburgh; for the second best 
ditto, to Maurice Finn. Green-house plants—for the best three 
varieties, and for the second best three, to James Bisset, gar- 
dener to James Dundas. Plants in pots—for the most interest- 
ing collection, to Maurice Finn; for the second best ditto, to 
James Bisset; for the third ditto, to Patrick Gallagher. For 
the best design of cut flowers, to Ben Daniels. For the best 
hand bouquet, to Robert Kilvington. For the best bouquet, 
formed of indigenous flowers, to Robert Kilvington. Basket 
of cut flowers—tor the best, to Maurice Finn; for the second 
best ditto, to Ben Daniels, The committee awarded with 
pleasure a special premium of five dollars, for a splendid speci- 
men of Rhododendron ponticum, in fine bloom, to James 
Bisset 

By the committee on fruits. Apples—for the best display. of 
three specimens of five varieties, to John Perkins, Moorestown, 


N. J. The committee also award a special premium of ten 


dollars to Ben Daniels, for a most interesting display of twelve 
varieties of grapevines, filled with perfect fruit, which were 
all fruited in one year from the bud. 

By the committee on vegetables. Sea-kale—for the best 
twelves plants, to Patrick Gallagher, gardener to Miss Gratz. 
Rhubarb—for the best twelve stalks, to Anthony Felten: for 
the second best ditto, to Patrick Gallagher. Asparagus—for 
the best twelve stalks, to Isaac B. Baxter. Vegetables—for 
the most interesting display, by a commercial gardener, to An- 
thony Felten; for the most interesting display by an amateur 
gardener, to Patrick Gallagher; for the second best ditto, to 
Win. Johns. 

The society was the recipient of a valuable donation from 

Captain W illiam MeMichael, of the ship Montauk, consisting 
of seeds from New South Wales, and wine made from native 
grapes of Australasia, of fine hock flavor, for which a vote of 
thanks was ordered to the donor for gifts so acceptable. A 
communication from the secretary of the Royal Society of Van 
Dieman’s Land was read, desiring an interchange of products, 
books, ete., accompanying which were copies of the ‘Transac- 
tions and Rules of the Society, when, on motion, 

Resolved, That a copy of the publications of our society be 
sent, and an interchange be kept up for the future with the 
Royal Society of Van Dieman’s Land. 

Dr. Hare introduced the so of the supposed ill effects 
resulting from the attacks of the larva of the seventeen year 
locusts upon the roots of various trees, explaining fully his 
views, When, on motion, a cemmittee was appointed to ives- 
tigate the subject. T. P. James, Rec. Secretary. 
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